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leading Bede scholar, formed the 

plan of making a detailed study of 
the manuscripts of Bede written before 
the year 950, somewhat along the lines of 
my own book on Isidore.! The war made 
such a study impossible, and he published, 
instead, a summary list of the surviving 
manuscripts, numbering more than 1,500, 
dating from the eighth to the sixteenth 
century.? The place of origin is stated 
wherever it is possible. No better author 
than Bede could be chosen to throw light 
on the cultural movements in the various 
lands of western Europe and the activity 
of their scriptoria from his period to the 
time of the Renaissance, whereas Isidore 
was the ideal author for the period from 
the seventh century to the middle of the 
ninth. Both offer a variety of texts, from 
which one might judge the interest of 
readers at various times and in various 
lands. Both, too, offer a clear-cut picture 
of the diaspora of the manuscripts from 
the start. We have in each case manu- 
scripts not far removed from the times of 
the author, and for each the stream of the 
tradition begins in outlying lands of the 


G': years ago Professor Laistner, our 


1 Isidor-Studien (‘‘Quellen und Untersuchungen,” 
ed. Traube, Vol. IV, No. 2 [Munich, 1913]). 


2M. L. W. Laistner, with the collaboration of 
H. H. King, A Hand-List of Bede Manuscripts 
(Cornell University Press, 1943). 


{Cassican Paitooey, XLII, Aprin, 1947] 


Empire and, in consequence, is the more 
easily followed. 

In addition to the list of the manu- 
scripts, Laistner gives a valuable inven- 
tory of the nontheological works of Bede 
found in medieval catalogues which sup- 
plements that published by Manitius,' 
and another of the theological works from 
109 medieval collections, containing more 
than 500 works of Bede. 

An examination of this material reveals 
facts that were known in a general way to 
students of Bede and to paleographers. 
For example, it was obvious that there 
were, almost from the beginning, more 
old manuscripts of Bede on the Continent 
than in England, but few realized how 
one-sided the score is. Here the parallel 
with Isidore continues. There are almost 
no old manuscripts of Isidore in Spain; 
yet this land furnished Isidore manu- 
scripts to Italy and France, and probably 
England, while the author was still living. 
The export of Isidore texts soon stopped 
because, with the inroads of the Moslems, 
production stopped. Similarly in England 
the repeated attacks of the Vikings in the 
ninth century not only hampered the 
production of new manuscripts but de- 


stroyed many of those previously pro- 
duced. 


3 Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen 
Bibliothekskatalogen (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 344-54. 
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Fortunately, large numbers of manu- 
scripts had been carried or sent to the 
Continent by Anglo-Saxon monks, and 
naturally Bede, their greatest writer, was 
included. From letters of Boniface and 
Lull it is known that Fulda and Mainz 
possessed copies, and there were doubt- 
less others at an early date at Corbie, 
Echternach, Wiirzburg, Reichenau, and 
Lorsch. It was these Anglo-Saxon centers 
that were mainly responsible for the 
spread of Bede texts on the Continent. 

At first, the monks who came to the 
Continental centers employed their na- 
tional script, but in the course of the 
ninth century they changed to the 
Caroline minuscule. We find many ex- 
amples of the process in operation: the 
scribes write Continental script with 
what might be called an “Anglo-Saxon 
accent”; the writing habits of a lifetime 
are not easily abandoned. Very often the 
old and the new scripts appear side by 
side in the same manuscript, sometimes on 
the same page and by the same hand; for 
example, in MS Kassel Astron. F. 2, the 
second column of folio 28v appears to 
have been written by an Anglo-Saxon 
scribe using Continental minuscule, the 
first column and 193 lines of the second on 
folio 29r by the same hand using his na- 
tional script; similarly, on folio 59r, 
column 1 and lines 1-22 of column 2 are 
in Continental script, and lines 23-40 are 
Anglo-Saxon, which thereafter continues 
to the end of the manuscript (fol. 84v). 

Of course, other than Insular centers 
were active also, especially in France, and 
undoubtedly they made good in part to 
the English the diminished output of 
their monasteries. It is generally impos- 
sible to determine when a Continental 
manuscript came to England, but occa- 
sionally Anglo-Saxon glosses or marginalia 
fix the date at least approximately. For 
example, the Oxford manuscript, Bodl. 


218, containing Bede on Luke, was writ- 
ten at Tours in the first half of the 
ninth century and, according to Rand,‘ 
English scribes made additions and cor- 
rections in the ninth-tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries; the British Museum 
codex of -Bede’s De temporum ratione 
(Cotton Vesp. B. VI), written in France 
about the middle of the ninth century, 
contains Anglo-Saxon glosses of the early 
eleventh century.’ 

Lowe’s report of manuscripts in the 
libraries of Great Britain,® limited to 
manuscripts which antedate the ninth 
century, contains only four Bede items, 
all Anglo-Saxon—two manuscripts of the 
Historia ecclesiastica and two of commen- 
taries on the Bible. They are, respectively, 
(1) the Cambridge codex (Kk. V. 16), the 
oldest Bede manuscript that has sur- 
vived, perhaps written on the Continent 
about 737, i.e., within two years after 
Bede’s death; (2) a Cotton manuscript in 
the British Museum (Tib. C. II); (3) a 
single folio (incomplete) in the Wilfred 
Merton collection (42) in London con- 
taining Bede’s Commentary on Luke; 
and (4) an Oxford manuscript of the Com- 
mentary on Proverbs (Bodl. 819), which 
Lowe dates saec. VIII-IX. 

Of Bede’s theological texts there are 
preserved about 200 manuscripts written 
prior to the eleventh century, including 
a half-dozen codices which may belong to 
the end of the eighth. Some 15 of these 
are found in English libraries, but at 
least 5 of them came to England from the 
Continent, as the script shows.’ For the 


4A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, I (Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, 1929), 129. 

5 Charles W. Jones, Bedae Opera de temporibus 
(Mediaeval Academy of America, 1943), p. 126. 

6 Codices Latini antiquiores, Part II (Oxford, 1935). 

7 Laistner gives a table showing the distribution of 
the various Commentaries in manuscripts copied 
before the year 900 in Continental centers. Those 
represented by more than 5 manuscripts are (in order) 
Corbie, St. Gall, Reichenau, Fleury, and St. Em- 
meram. 








De 
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period after the tenth century, English 
manuscripts comprise about 200 theo- 
logical items and Continental copies three 
times that number. 

In his edition of the two Commentaries 
on the Acts of the Apostles, Laistner® de- 
pended for the Expositio on 15 copies out 
of a total of 67 listed and for the Re- 
tractatio on 7 manuscripts out of a list of 
23. All belong to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, and none is English in origin. 

Not a single one of the 21 manuscripts 
of Bede’s Martyrology is English. 

Bede’s three scientific treatises tell the 
same story. Jones,® in his edition of De 
temporum ratione, used 18 manuscripts 
selected out of a list of 133. Libraries on 
the Continent furnish 14, all saec. IX, and 
British libraries the other 4, only 2 of 
which were written in England—a twelfth- 
century Glasgow manuscript from Dur- 
ham and a Salisbury codex written in the 
second half of the ninth century. The re- 
maining two are British Museum codices 
of the ninth century, written on the 
Continent. For the second treatise, De 
temporibus liber, Jones!® used 10 manu- 
scripts out of a list of 57; 8 are Continen- 
tal, all of the ninth century, and 2 are 
English, both saec. XII. The third sci- 
entific work, De natura rerum, is found in 
125 manuscripts. The ratio of ninth- 
century manuscripis is high, nearly 40; 
the tenth-century manuscripts are about 
half as many. A fragment (2 fols.) of an 
Oxford manuscript is the only ninth- 
century English copy listed'"—a ninth 
century British Museum codex is French 
in origin. Of the later manuscripts, the 


8 Bedae Venerabilis Expositio Actuum Apostolorum 
et Retractatio (Mediaeval Academy of America, 1939). 

® Op. cit., pd. 173-291. 

10 Tbid., pp. 293-303. 

Digby 63, fols. 33v-34v, selections from De 
natura rerum. But immediately preceding (fols. 
30v-33r) is chap. i, ‘‘De loquela digitorum,” from 
De temporum ratione (not noted by Jones or Laistner). 


English number less than one-fourth of 
the total. 

Bede wrote three school treatises—De 
arte metrica, De schematibus et tropis, and 
De orthographia. Of the first two, not a 
single English manuscript as old as the 
tenth century survives. One English 
manuscript of the third can be definitely 
assigned to the ninth century. There are 
36 Continental manuscripts of the three 
texts, divided about equally between the 
ninth and the tenth centuries. 

England makes a better showing in the 
Historia ecclesiastica. The total number 
of English manuscripts (70) is almost 
equal to that on the Continent. The older 
manuscripts are English. The oldest of 
them all, however, the Moore Bede (Cam- 
bridge Kk. V. 16, a. 737), and the Lenin- 
grad codex, probably the next oldest 
(Q. I. 18, a. 746), may have been written 
on the Continent. But a London Cotton 
codex (Tib. C. II) was written in Eng- 
land in the eighth century, and a second 
(Tib. A. XIV), in the early ninth. Against 
them the Continent is represented by 2 
eighth-century manuscripts and 9 of the 
ninth. The peak was reached in the 
twelfth century: 27 Continental and 22 
English. 

Bede reached Italy relatively late. 
Only some two dozen manuscripts older 
than the tenth century are found in 
Italian libraries, and about half of these 
originated north of the Alps. The peak 
was reached in the eleventh century, a 
century earlier than in the rest of Europe, 
owing largely to the fact that this was the 
golden era of Monte Cassino. In Italy the 
center of the diaspora was, as we should 
expect, Bobbio. The situation, as revealed 
by an examination of the tenth-century 
catalogue of the Bobbio library,” is il- 
luminating. Bede’s works are not found 


12 Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui (1883), 
No, 32, 
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in the main fonds of the library, but his 
name does appear among the books pre- 
sented by various donors. Benedict the 
presbyter gave a copy of his work on met- 
ric (No. 523), and another work, of 
which the title is not given (No. 526); the 
presbyter Theodore gave a martyrologium 
and two items not defined (Nos. 579, 580, 
and 585); a brother Smaragdus, possibly 
an Irishman, the tract on metric (No. 
656) ; the presbyter Peter, the rare work In 
titulis Psalmorum (No. 613). The largest 
gift was that of the first donor, ‘“Dunga- 
lus praecipuus Scottorum.” He con- 
tributed 40 items, among them 4 theo- 
logical works of Bede and possibly a 
fifth (the text of the catalogue is corrupt 
at this point). 

The oldest Italian Bede manuscript was 
written at Monte Cassino, the Codex 
Parisinus 7530, one of the most interesting 
from a paleographical and philological 
point of view that the Middle Ages pro- 
duced. It is the most comprehensive of 
our early miscellaneous collections, con- 
taining texts dealing with grammar, 
rhetoric, orthography, astronomy, metrol- 
ogy, the computus, glosses, abbreviations, 
critical notes, etc.'* The presence of a 
German gloss forbotan (over interdictum) 
and of Insular abbreviations in Bede’s 
Orthography suggested to Lindsay'* a 
German (Fulda?) original. But the Insular 
abbreviations are not confined to Bede. 
The archetype of the entire collection was 
probably a Fulda codex. In a text from 
Isidore the Parisinus has a wrong reading 
that is reported from only one other 
manuscript of Isidore, a Basle manuscript 
that came from Fulda. On the basis of a 
Monte Cassino calendar contained in it, 
Lowe dates the Parisinus 779-97, but 
these limits can be narrowed with some 


13 See Eckstein, Anecdota Parisina rhetorica, Pro- 
gramm (Halle, 1852); and Keil, Grammatici Latini, 
IV (Leipzig, 1864), xli n. 

14 Notae Latinae (Cambridge, 1915), p. xv. 


probability. One of the treatises is a com- 
pilation on the parts of speech, based on 
Charisius, Diomedes, and Priscian. Of 
these, Diomedes falls within the Fulda 
sphere of influence, since all our manu- 
scripts of Diomedes are descended from a 
copy made by Adam of Worms for 
Charlemagne in the year 780. The read- 
ings of the Parisinus show that its text of 
Diomedes belongs to the Adam tradition. 
How did the archetype of the Parisinus 
get to Monte Cassino? Lowe made the 
plausible suggestion that it came through 
Sturmi, the first abbot of Fulda, who was 
sent by Boniface on a mission to Monte 
Cassino, but the date ante quem non is 
fixed by Adam’s Diomedes. A possibility 
is that Paulus Diaconus is the inter- 
mediary. Paulus went to the court of 
Charlemagne in the year 782, two years 
after the arrival there of the Diomedes 
manuscript. In the Parisinus, in the midst 
of excerpts from Diomedes are two 
rhythmical poems based on Diomedes 
(fols. 7v-8). Neff® suggests that the first 
is by Petrus of Pisa, Charlemagne’s 
teacher of grammar; the author of the 
second is indicated by the acrostic Paulus 
feci. The subject matter is a continuation 
of the first poem. If Paulus carried the 
Fulda codex or a copy of it to Monte 
Cassino, that would fix the date for the 
Parisinus after 786, probably not long 
after he returned to Italy. 

My tests discover surprisingly few 
omissions in Laistner’s lists. It is safe to 
say that no manuscript vital for the con- 
stitution of the text has been overlooked. 
The future editor of Bede will be spared 
the vast amount of drudgery incidental to 
the preliminary work of a search for 
manuscripts. 

Laistner’s original plan of making a de- 


18 Scriptura Beneventana (Oxford, 1929), Pl. IX. 

16 Die Gedichte des Paulus Diaconus (‘‘Quellen und 
Untersuchungen,” ed. Traube, Vol. III, No. 4 
(Munich, 1908)]), p. 75. 
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tailed study of the old manuscripts still 
remains an opus desideratum. Let us hope 
that the investigations which he has al- 
ready conducted will make possible the 
speedy completion of his task and that we 
may have from his pen, along with a study 
of the influence of England and of Bede 
on the Continent, a sketch of the “Insular 
islands’—for which Bede manuscripts 
offer unsurpassed material. 

I add some comments on a few of the 
more interesting manuscripts on which I 
happen to have notes. Some of these 
manuscripts reflect the interplay of Conti- 
nental and Anglo-Saxon (and Irish) forces 
and, incidentally, throw a sidelight on 
the making of schoolbooks, their wear and 
tear, and their repair. 

Bern 207 is a good example of an Irish 
grammatical corpus. Lindsay, who first 
discussed the manuscript at some length,!” 
suggested on the basis of its ornamenta- 
tion—unusual in such a codex—that it 
was ‘“‘the compiler’s own copy, written 
under his direction by two skilled pen- 
men” and that it served as “a text-book 
for his lectures.”’ The manuscript once be- 
longed to Fleury; on the lower margin of 
folio 138v stands an entry of later date 
than the text, hic est liber sancti Benedicti 
Floriacensis, and on folios 127v (from the 
middle of the page)—129rv (continued on 
fol. 195rv, according to Hagen'*) a later 
addition in Fleury minuscule. But whether 
the collection was made and transcribed 
at Fleury remained for Lindsay a matter 
of conjecture only, in view of the script in 
which it is written, a peculiar Irish type of 
which no other specimen has been reported. 

The codex is listed by Laistner among 
the manuscripts containing De temporum 
ratione and is dated saec. VIII. A refer- 

1 Early Irish Minuscule Script (Oxford, 1910), pp. 


64-67; Palaeographia Latina, Part I1(Oxford, 1923), 
pp. 61-65. 


18 Anecdota Helvetica, Grammatici Latini supplemen- 
tum (Leipzig, 1870), p. xxix. 


ence to Jones’s list!® discloses that we have 
to do only with “De loquela digitorum,”’ 
the opening chapter of the work, defective 
at the beginning and possibly at the end. 
This chapter is often preserved separately 
in the manuscripts, and Jones raises the 
question whether the Bern manuscript 
marks its first appearance separately. 
That can be answered in the negative; 
Paris 7530, to which Jones refers as a 
possible alternative, is at least a century 
older. Why he dates the Bern codex 
saec. VIII is not clear, unless the date 792, 
which occurs in a paschal cycle with a red 
smudge in the margin opposite, is re- 
garded as significant. Scribes in copying 
such documents often marked the current 
year with a red dot. But the presence of 
such a mark is unreliable as evidence—it 
may have been copied with the table or 
it may be accidental. In this instance 
Lindsay” suggests that the red smudge is 
an impress from the paint on the next 
page—color (red, green, brown) is freely 
used by way of ornament in this manu- 
script. In any case the script, which is of a 
unique Insular type, cannot possibly be so 
early as the eighth century. It probably 
belongs at the end of the ninth. This same 
manuscript appears also among the manu- 
scripts listed as containing De schematibus 
et tropis, but under the signature ‘Paris 
7520, s. X-XI.” The Paris catalogue is 
quite misleading on this item. It states 
that the codex is written partly in the 
tenth and partly in the eleventh century. 
In actual fact it is made up of fragments 
of at least eight manuscripts belonging to 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. The first of these, composed of 
folios 1-24, it has been proved conclu- 
sively,”" belongs to Bern 207 and once 
19 Op. cit., p. 149. 
20 Palaeographia Latina, Part II, p. 64. 


21 Blanche B. Boyer, ‘‘A Paris Fragment of Codex 
Bern 207,"’ Classical Philology, XXXII (1937), 
113-20, with two facsimiles. 
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formed an actual part of it (fols. 212-35). 
The Bede text stands on folios 23-24v but 
consists of only De schematibus, though 
the heading (fol. 23r. 9) reads De schemati- 
bus et tropis. 

Paris 4841 is cited for the ‘Versus 
Bedae” (p. 129) and De arte metrica (p. 
135). The date (saec. X) is apparently 
taken from Manitius.” The codex con- 
sists of portions of 3 or 4 manuscripts. 
Part I was written in the ninth century. 
It comprises the remains of 2 manu- 
scripts (fols. 1-31lv, 32-69v). The first half 
consists of four quaternions with letters as 
quaternion signatures, 22-23 lines to the 
page. The texts are: De situ orbis, com- 
piled from Isidore and Orosius; excerpts 
from Isidore’s De notis (Etym. i. 21. 2-23) ; 
and the Notae Papianae, which breaks off 
at the end of a quaternion (fol. 3lv). The 
leaves of the second half were originally 
larger than those of the first. The quire 
marks, if present formerly, were cut off 
in rebinding; the number of lines to the 
page varies from 24 to 26. The two halves 
are certainly contemporary and were 
written in the same scriptorium; they 
have the same Spanish paleographical 
peculiarities. After the two were com- 
bined, Roman numerals were substituted 
for letters as signatures, and the enumera- 
tion was continued through the second 
half (fol. 63v= VIII). The texts of the 
second are: a collection of Sinonima, at- 
tributed by the corrector to Isidore; two 
collections of Differentiae (one contain- 
ing excerpts from Isidore Differentiae 
Book ii). This part of the codex preserves 
the Spanish symptoms expected in an Isi- 
dore text (atim=autem, 16s =id est, nir = 
noster; Spanish g occurs) ; these are crossed 
with Insular symptoms (frdr=frater, 
fras =fratres, iuz =iuzta;* there are many 


22 Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittel- 
alters, I (1911), 74. 


23 Lindsay (Notae Latinae, p. 116) reports iut for 
iuzta from three manuscripts—the Anglo-Saxon 


cases of Insular spelling). Unique are the 
abbreviations for hoc est; hot occurs 
several times; it probably originated (by 
error) from hoé, which occurs two or three 
times; even hos occurs (all three forms on 
fol. 51v). Folios 70-91 form a separate 
manuscript, written toward the end of 
the ninth century. It contains Bede De 
metrica ratione and the metric of Mallius 
Theodorus (incomplete). The last portion 
(fols. 92-106v), written perhaps a little 
later, contains the beginning of the Orthog- 
raphy of Bede (fol. 92); apparently only 
one page was ever written: folios 92v and 
93, originally left blank, contain poems 
which were added later. The Orthography 
of Alcuin (incomplete) follows. The Ver- 
sus Bedae in Apocalypsin and the Oratio 
of Prudentius (Hamartig. 931ff.) are 
found on folio 99; and grammatical ma- 
terial on folios 100-106v.24 The codex 
shows Anglo-Saxon influence throughout. 

Paris 14088 figures three times in 
Laistner’s lists: (p. 142) De natura rerum; 
(p. 146) De temporibus; (p. 150) De 
temporum ratione. It should appear also 
among the manuscripts containing both 
De arte metrica and De schematibus et 
tropis (pp. 132-34). The part in question 
(fols. 2-98) is a miscellany written by 
four or five different hands in ninth-cen- 
tury script. The folios are bound in dis- 
order and numbered in sequence as 
bound, but old quaternion signatures 
scattered throughout make it possible to 
reconstruct plausibly the original order of 


Moore Bede (passim); a Bobbio Commentary on the 
Psalms (Milan, C 301 inf., more than once) in Irish 
minuscule, saec. VIII-IX; and Ivrea 42, saec. 
1X, with Insular abbreviations: fras for fratres is con- 
fined almost exclusively to Insular manuscripts; 
frar for frater does not seem to be reported from any 
codex. 


24On the poems found in the manuscript see 
Neues Archiv d, Ges. f. dlt. deutsche Geschichtskunde, IV 
(1871), 149, 150. 


2 This description I owe to Professor Boyer, whose 
notes on the manuscript are more detailed than mine. 
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the extant portions (estimated to be ap- 
proximately one-half the whole). These 
numerals are as follows: XVII, folio 33v; 
XVIII, folio 41v; XVIIII, folio 49v; XX, 
folio 22v; XXIIII, folio 9v; XXV, folio 
25v (and perhaps VII, fol. 69v; II, fol. 
92v). The contents divide into four main 
sections of unequal extent. 

The first block of continuous text was 
presumably from Isidore, Etym., of which 
Book viii. 5. 17-9. 19 and 11. 35-104 ap- 
pear in quaternions II and III on folios 
86-97v. 20. 

The second, an unidentified theological 
fragment treating questions numbered 
xviiii-ci, occupies gatherings VII and 
VIII, a quaternion and a quinion, re- 
spectively (fols. 62—79). 

The third section, Donatus, Ars gram- 
matica (Minor and Maior), begins in 
quaternion XVII and ends on the first 
folio of XX (fols. 29v. 8-49v and 15r. 
1-22). Preceding it in quaternion XVII 
are verses from Isaiah (fol. 26), hymns 
attributed to St. Ambrose (fols. 26—28v), 
and an extract from a sermon concluding 
with a quotation from Proverbs (fol. 29r. 
1-7). 

The fourth and largest portion com- 
prises the following works of Bede: 


1. De schematibus et tropis, in quaternion XX 
(fols. 15r. 25-21r. 2), followed by an 
anonymous Confessio fidei (fols. 21r. 4—22v 
and 80r-8lv), composed of articles i-xv, 
xxii—li. 

2. De natura rerum, quaternion XXII entire 
(fols. 50-57) and two extra folios (58, 59), 
the second of which contains also: 

3. De temporibus, capp. i-v (fol. 59rv). 
Further chapters, overlooked by Jones,” 
are found on folios 82-84v in wrong se- 
quence (capp. xiv, xi, xii, xiii), and also at 
least the last three chapters of the Chronica 
minora, numbered xx, xxi, and xxii. 

4. De arte metrica, quaternion XXIV entire 
(fols. 2-9) and slightly more than half of 
% Op. cit., p. 166. 


XXV (fols. 10-14v. 18). In the latter, 
folios 13-14 are the inner double leaf; in- 
serted after folio 14 stands quaternion XX 
(fols. 15-22), and, in consequence, the 
remaining folios of XXV bear the numbers 
23, 24, 25. 

5. De temporum ratione, of which Jones”’ iden- 
tified as capp. xv, xvi, the contents of 
folios 23r-25v; but he noted no discrepan- 
cies in the text of these or any connection 
between them and folio 14v. 19-28 or folios 
60-61. The upper half of folio 61r contains 
a part of DTR cap. viii (de hebdomada), 
beginning perpetuo circa solem currendo qua- 
si, which is paralleled in DRC cap. v 
(Migne, Patr. Lat., XC, 583C-584A), and 
ending with the definition found only in the 
latter, Feria a fando .... per singulos dies, 
said by Jones not to be from Bede. On the 
lower half is an extract from DTR cap. 
xi, “de mense,” beginning Menses dicti a 
mensura (= DRC cap. vi; ibid., 584C- 
585A). This ends on folio 61v and, in turn, 
is followed by a section from DTR cap. xii 
(de mensibus Romanorum), cum ingenio 
acri....Idus Quintiles Iulius, continued 
without a break on folio 60v, procreatus 

., and concluded on 60v (=DRC 
cap. vii; ibid., 585A—D). Next are nine lines 
from DTR cap. xl, “de bisexto,” ob hoc 
autem diem... . interponebant diem (with 
an omission = DRC cap. vii; ibid., 587A); 
then DTR cap. xiii, “de Kalendis,”’ Priscis 
temporibus....et tpsi curiae, the final 
words of folio 60v (= DRC cap. viii; ibid., 
587B). This text is continued without a 
break on folio 14v. 19-28, ad quam voca- 
bantur Calabrae ....idus dictas vocabulo 
and on folio 24r. 1-8, Graeco.... per- 
veniunt, the last word of the second sentence 
of cap. xiv (de mensibus Graecorum), to 
which is added in lines 8-11 the conclusion 
of DRC cap. viii (ibid., 587D-588A): 
quorum Aegypti quarto Kalendas Septembris, 
Graeci autem a Kalendis Decembris suum 
inchoant annum: Kalendas vocationes Nonae 
27 Tbid., p. 155. In the following, the abbreviations 

“DTR” and ‘‘DRC” (for De temporum ratione and De 

ratione computi, respectively) are adopted from his 


Pseudepigrapha (see below). His edition of DTR 
is the basis for the collation of cap. xv. 
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observatio, Idus divisio (omitting the final 
word interpretatur). 


A comparison of these details with the 
analysis of DRC given by Jones®* would 
seem to indicate that we have here not the 
text of DTR but that of the shorter tract, 
DRC. It is not, however, identical with 
the latter: (1) in these folios there is no 
indication of the questions and answers 
which form the framework of the latter; 
(2) in several instances of variation in 
reading between the two, these folios 
preserve the reading of DTR, e.g., folio 
6lv, nomen and Julius DTR om. DRC; 
60v, enim and post DTR autem and per 
DRC; 14v, minor DTR omnis DRC; 24r, 
quae DTR quia DRC; Notandum autem 
quod DTR, om. DRC; nihil aliud quam 
ortum lunae intelligere debemus DTR 
nthil aliud intelligendum est quam ortum 
novum lunae DRC; aulem DTR hic DRC; 
neominias id est DTR om. DRC. Possibly 
this represents a selection from, and a re- 
arrangement of, chapters of DTR, with 
additions (which survive elsewhere only 
in DRC) preparatory to recasting in the 
dialogue form of DRC. 

Chapter xv of DTR (not used in DRC), 
“de anglorum mensibus,”’ begins with the 
words Anglorum populi in line 11 of 
folio 23r and ends with donasti in line 17 
of folio 23v. Here are omitted the initial 
words, Antiqui autem, and the parentheses 
of the first sentence—(neque enim mihi 
congruum videtur aliarum gentium anna- 
lem observantiam dicere et meae reticere). 
Among its variants are: observare for 
computavere (Jones, 1. 4); unde qui for 
unde (1. 4); eusturmonath for eosturmonath 
(1. 8); modraneth for modranect (1. 18); id 
est for hoc est (1. 16); and many an instance 
of the Anglo-Saxon letter eth (6), which 
Jones reports from the twelfth-century 

28 Bedae Pseudepigrapha: Scientific Writings Falsely 


Attributed to Bede (Cornell University Press, 1939), 
pp. 40-41. 


Glasgow manuscript, e.g., solmonad (1. 7), 
drimielci (1. 8), lida (1. 8), weodmonad (1. 
9), haligmonad (1. 9), uintir fillida (1. 9), 
blotnoda (1. 10). On the remainder of 
folio 23v and on folio 24r appear two 
excerpts from DTR cap. xxxv, ‘de tem- 
poribus”’ (=DRC cap. ix: Patr. Lat., 
588A-C) accompanied by a paraphrase 
of the ps.-Anatolian quotation which oc- 
curs only in DTR, and on folio 24rv 
selections from DTR cap. xxxvi, ‘“de 
anno” (=DRC cap. xi: ibid., 589B- 
590A); on folios 24v-25v, “de circulo 
zodiaco” (= DRC cap. xii: ibid., 590B-D, 
lacking the last two sentences), based on 
DTR cap. xvi, and short extracts, viz. (de 
bissexto) from DTR cap. xxxviii (= DRC 
cap. xiii: ibid., 591A—D), (de mensura cre- 
mentt) from DT Reap. xlii( = DRC cap. xiv: 
ibid., 592A), (de saltu lunae) from DTR 
cap. xlii (= DRC cap. xv: ibid., 592B-D). 

This entire fifth item from Bede is 
written in a hand conspicuously different 
from all the rest, a script closely resem- 
bling, but not identical with, that of the 
codex mutilus Bern 207+ Paris 7520. It is 
a second specimen of this peculiar script, 
the calligraphic product of a scribe no less 
expert than the two (or three??®) who 
wrote the Bern corpus. Its presence in 
this Paris manuscript (Sangermanensis 
1464, olim 291) is entirely consonant with 
the theory of a Fleury origin; some of the 
non-Insular pages (among them fol. 2, 
which contains the capitula and beginning 
of Bede’s De arte metrica) are written in a 
somewhat finer minuscule, which shows a 
likeness to that of the ninth-century 
Floriacenses, Bern 433 (Rhet. ad Heren- 
nium) and Bern 351 (Quintilian). Thus 
Lindsay’s hypothesis regarding Bern 207 
is strengthened by the coincidence that 
Paris 14088 displays another instance of 
the unusual type of Irish script first met 
in the former and that the works of three 


29 Boyer, op. cit., p. 113, n. 4. 
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authors—Donatus, Isidore, and Bede— 
are common to both; of Bede, the chapter 
“De loquela digitorum” from De tem- 
porum ratione on folio II (olim 264) of 
Bern 207; De schematibus on folios 23-24 
of Paris 7520 (olim fols. 234-35 of Bern 
207); De schematibus et tropis, De natura 
rerum, De temporibus, De arte metrica, and 
De temporum ratione in Paris 14088 as 
given above. 

The description of Paris 16668 (p. 134) 
quoted from Lindsay,*® stating that folios 
1-40 are in Continental minuscule, while 
folios 41-58 are in Anglo-Saxon minuscule, 
gives a wrong impression of the codex. 
Part I has a thoroughly Insular back- 
ground. In Bede’s De arte metrica the 
headings and the first line of the text 
are written in round Insular letters, 
and the letters of the headings are 
picked out with color (red, yellow, blue, 
etc.). The initial letters are often sur- 
rounded by dots after the Insular fashion. 
The Preface of Aldhelm’s De virginitate 
(fol. 23) is written in round Insular half- 
uncials, with variegated color schemes. 
Paragraphs in the poem are indicated by 
lines in round Insular with enlarged ini- 
tials (where other manuscripts employ 
titles, e.g., “De sancto Gregorio” at vs. 
710). The “Themistius” of Part II is in 
reality Cassiodorus. 

Sessorianus 11, in the library Vittorio 
Emmanuele in Rome, was queried by 
Lindsay®#" ‘Beneventan(?) minuscule.” 
Laistner (p. 54), on the authority of Lowe, 
states that the manuscript has no connec- 
tion with Monte Cassino and that certain 
peculiarities in its script suggest an Anglo- 
Saxon exemplar. I noted the rare Insular 
abbreviation mi for mihi (fol. 5), which 
Lindsay reports from only 2 manuscripts 
(both saec. IX)—Paris 13029 with Breton 
glosses and Montpellier 55 (both have 


5° Palaeographia Latina, Part III (1924), p. 33. 
3% Nutae Latinae, p. 483. 


Insular abbreviations: -7=-rum [Insular] 
and -runt [Continental]). Insular influ- 
ence in the Sessorianus is crossed with 
Spanish; adm for autem occurs. once (fol. 
10). The form ppr for propter, which 
occurs once (fol. 7), is not reported from 
any source except a doubtful case by 
Lindsay. It may be a development from 
ppr, which is found occasionally in Insular 
and Spanish manuscripts. 

Of the centers that had Anglo-Saxon 
connections the only important one which 
was not fully exploited by Laistner was 
Wiirzburg. The catalogue of this library, 
“Als Manuscript gedruckt”’ (1886), con- 
tains 11 items under Bede. These include 
the three manuscripts known to Laistner: 
Theol. fol. 46, 49, 118; and a fourth listed 
“‘press-mark not known,” which is th. f. 
74, De locis sanctis.—Relatio abbreviata, 
saec. IX. The others are: Expositio in Ib. 
Tobide, th. f. 128, saec. XII; Martyro- 
logium, th. f. 50, saec. IX; De tabernaculo, 
th. f. 59, saec. IX—X; Homilia in evange- 
lium lb. generationis, th. f. 44, saec. XI; 
Expositio super parabolas Salomonis, th. 
f. 40, saec. XIII; and De remediis pecca- 
torum, j. q. 2, saec. XIV. 

The codex th. f. 59 consists of 2 manu- 
scripts; it contains in the first quaternion 
fragments of two homilies on the Gospels 
(37, 38) by Gregory the Great. The script 
is Anglo-Saxon, saec. IX. The remainder 
of the manuscript (fols. 9-100), in Conti- 
nental script, said to be saec. TX, con- 
tains De tabernaculo, beginning with 
chapter 3 of Book i. The text shows 
Insular abbreviations: Ir (autem), > (con), 
>> (contra), and the reversed e symbol 
for etus. 

Mention should be made of two other 
manuscripts, in whose Table of Contents 
as printed in the catalogues the name of 
Bede does not appear. Oxford, Bodl. 
Canon. 279, written in a beautiful French 
hand of the tenth century, perhaps at 
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Corbie, contains the Orthography of 
Cassiodorus, folios 35-42v (defective; be- 
ginning non semper, ecc., Keil, GL, VII, 
153. 11), followed immediately (fol. 42v) 
by the distich® which stands at the be- 
ginning of Alcuin’s Orthography. The next 
text, designated in the catalogue as item 
(6), ‘“Dictionarium per alphabeti ordi- 
nem” (fol. 42v), is the first line of Alcuin’s 
Orthography, which does not, however, 
continue beyond folio 42v. At any rate, 
on folio 43, I noted the passage coenobium 
a communi vita, which is Bede’s Orthog- 
raphy (Keil, op. cit., VII, 265. 27). This 
continues to folio 53v, unguentum non 
ungentum dicitur (ibid., p. 294. 26), 
which is the end of Bede (lacking the final 
paragraph). The two following items be- 
long to the beginning of Bede: (7) “De 
litterarum significatione” (fol. 53v), A 
littera etiam (the first line of Bede [Keil, 
op. cit., p. 261. 3]); and (8) “Dictionarii 
fragmentum”’ (fol. 53v), Ausculto suasori, 
etc. (ibid., p. 262. 7). 

Paris 13025 illustrates the deficiencies 
of the catalogue of our most important 
collection of classical manuscripts. The 
codex is described thus in Delisle’s cata- 
logue. ‘“Traités de grammaire, parmi les- 
quels sont ceux de Servius et d’Asper.— 
IX s.” It consists of 168 folios; the texts 
of Servius (De finalibus) and Asper cover 
folios 12-23, inserted in the grammar of 
Donatus (fols. 1-30v). Short tracts and 
excerpts, mostly grammatical, occupy the 
first part of the manuscript (fols. 1-74v); 
selections from Isidore (fols. 13-16, 35v— 
37v), a tract De litteris (fols. 24v-26v = 
Hagen, op. cit., pp. 302-5) ; excerpts deal- 
ing with orthography (Isidore, Agroecius, 
Seaurus) and with declensions, conjuga- 
tions, etc. Bede texts are found on folios 
30v-33v: De tropis, (fols. 65-73v), De 
arte metrica (fols. 74-74v), and a strip 
containing a half-column (not numbered), 


3? Included in the catalogue with Cassiodorus. 


De schematibus. The strip was added at 
the end of Part I to complete the text. 
Part II (fols. 75-168v) contains the gram- 
mar of Pompeius. It had its own series of 
quaternion signatures (letters, on the 
verso of the last leaf), but all of these 
have been cut off or erased except the 
first two, A and B (fols. 82v and 89v). 
Another series was provided for this part, 
Roman numerals II-VIIII, beginning 
with the third quaternion (II stands on 
fol. 105v; I is omitted on fol. 97v). This 
series was later replaced by a third, start- 
ing at the beginning of the entire manu- 
script, so that A became K (fol. 82v), B 
became JL, etc. Finally, a late hand placed 
Roman numerals at the bottom of the 
first page of each quire. 

Both parts of the codex were written 
in the same scriptorium and probably at 
the same time. The vertical rulings are 
alike up to folio 145, and the number of 
lines is the same. The codex came from 
Corbie and was doubtless written there. 
Paris 13024, which contains only Pom- 
peius, is also a Corbie manuscript. The 
readings of the two texts of Pompeius are 
so nearly identical as to warrant the con- 
clusion that they were copied from the 
same original. Insular abbreviations are 
found in most of the texts of 13025, but 
they are especially numerous in Bede. 

i have reserved for especial discussion 
a manuscript of great interest from a 
paleograp.:ical and philological point of 
view. Naples IV. A. 34, a codex of nearly 
300 fclios, contains more than two dozen 
texts, mostly grammars, and _ includes 
such rare authors as Virgilius Maro and 
Julian of Toledo.** Except for the text of 
Virgilius Maro, the manuscript has been 
neglected*‘ since it was brought to light 

33 The description given by Jannelli in his cata- 


logue of the Bibliotheca Borbonica (Naples, 1827), 
pp. 25-30, is incomplete. 


34 Keil mentions the manuscript, op. cit., V, 87, 
330, and 527 n. He did not see the manuscript or use it. 
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by the great Cardinal Angelo Mai, who 
published the first edition of Virgilius 
Maro from it.* Later editors of Virgilius 
also used it—Huemer*® and Stangl.*? 

The date was given by Jannelli as 
“saec. XI vel XII’ and by Mai as “‘saec. 
XI.” Huemer, in an article preliminary to 
his edition,*® repeated Meyncke’s account 
of the manuscript: it consisted ‘“‘aus zwei 
verschiedenen, auch nicht ganz gleich- 
zeitig entstandenen Theilen, von denen 
der erste Theil von f. 1-167 (darunter f. 
1-91 saec. X) reicht, der zweite Theil von f. 
168-288, im XI. Jahrhundert von ver- 
schiedenen Hinden geschrieben.” In his 
edition Huemer*® stated the case differ- 
ently: “pars prior (f. 1-91) s. IX (ut 
Bethmanno obiter inspicienti visum est) 
vel X .... posterior vero pars paulo post 
scripta est.” Stangl*® assigns folios 1-167 
to the tenth century and 168-288 to the 
eleventh. 

There is no doubt that folios 1-91 con- 
stitute a separate part of the codex. The 
quaternions are numbered from I to X; 
the last gathering, folios 87-91 (3+2), has 
no signature. Bede’s Orthography (fols. 
82v-91v) ends on the next to the last line 
of folio 91v, and below stands the direc- 
tion to the scribe: hic finem huius facies 
libri. The number of lines to the page is 
41. The grammar of Pompeius occupies 
folios 1-82v. Two folios are missing at the 
beginning of the codex. They did not con- 
tain the beginning of Pompeius but 
rather the De partibus orationis (Keil, op. 
cit., V, 184. 3), ipsam rem exprimat.... 
seiungat (ibid., p. 137. 17). The actual 
beginning of Pompeius is found on folio 59 
(middle), i.e., the quaternions were mis- 
placed in the archetype. 

% Auctores classici, V (Romae, 1833), 1-149. 

36 Teubner ed., 1881. 

37 Virgiliana, Programm (Munich, 1891). 


38 Sitzungsber. d. phil.-hist. Cl. d. kaiserl. Akad, d. 
Wissenschaften., XCIX (Wien, 1882), 509-59. 


$0. vi. 40 Op. cit., p. 125. 


The script of this part of the codex can 
with certainty be assigned to the ninth 
century. Huemer’s caution about Beth- 
mann’s dating (obiter inspicienti) was not 
justified. Bethmann was one of the best 
judges of his day on the age of a manu- 
script. The abbreviations and ligatures 
cannot be later than the ninth century. 
The symbol for -tur is regularly é, fre- 
quently changed to -L; suprascript a is 
found in ligature with n, subscript 7 occurs 
with d, ligatures with r are common, ra, 
rrs, rs, ru; especially notable is the fre- 
quent ligature of o with ¢ (in potest); ic 
for a occurs once or twice; the Bede text 
also has open a. 

The remainder of the codex is also to be 
considered as a unit. Folios 92-283 are 
arranged, without exception, in qua- 
ternions—a rather surprising fact in a 
manuscript of this size, with such a miscel- 
laneous content and so many scribes tak- 
ing part. The first 9 gatherings have 
letters as quire signatures at the bottom 
of the first leaf; in the tenth the signature 
(K) appears on the verso of the last leaf 
(fol. 171v); after that the signatures ap- 
pear only on the last leaf of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and sixteenth gatherings (N, 
O, Q); the last (incomplete) gathering is 
folios 284-89. The unity of Part II is 
further shown by the fact that, after the 
first gathering, no text begins at the be- 
ginning of a quire. The number of lines 
is 41, the same as in Part I, up to the 
eleventh gathering (fols. 172-79), though 
the written space is much larger. From 
here on, the number of lines is 40 (fols. 
168-268 are described by some as a 
separate part of the codex; 16 lines are 
vacant at the bottom of folio 167v, and 
there is a change of scribe beginning with 
folio 168). Folio 92 does not show signs 
of wear and tear, i.e., it did not remain 
the first folio of a codex very long. 

Part II can be assigned to the ninth 
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century also. The cursive features of the 
script are not so pronounced as in Part I 
but, in character and number, are suf- 
ficient to exclude the possibility of a 
tenth- or eleventh-century scribe; we find: 
suprascript a with n, r, and zx; open a 
(frequent) ; the cursive c (broken-backed) ; 
cursive e with m and s; r in ligature with 
e, n, 0, u, and ot asin Part I (fols. 130, 
140, 142, 161v, 191v); A with a slanting, 
broken shaft. 

The manuscript was written when the 
abbreviations were in a state of flux; com- 
peting symbols are still struggling to sur- 
vive. The symbol -t for -tur, which had 
the upper hand in Part I, continues to the 
end of the codex but is losing ground, and 
-i is taking its place; alternative forms 
with the suprascript sign taking an angu- 
lar form, a semicircular form, or one with 
a loop at the top are also competitors. 
The comma for -us is frequent with n for 
-nus ‘(also for nunc), with r for -rus (also 
for -rum, three times on fol. 154), and even 
for -tus, generally when there is no danger 
of confusion (ef. on fol. 166v u terminat 
{-tus], corripit [-tur]); a similar uncer- 
tainty exists for ut and uel; e.g., v=ul 
(fols. 157v, 160v; the scribe himself did 
not understand); -a-=uel (fol. 157v); 
ut=uel (fol. 161); @=ut (fol. 161). Such 
confusion is scarcely possible in a tenth- 
century manuscript. 

The history of the codex has not been 
determined. Huemer in discussing the 
Memoriale de libellis fratris Uuigradi, a list 
of books containing some 25 items found 
on the last leaf (fol. 289), which he as- 
signs to the twelfth century, points out 
that Wattenbach made mention of a 
Wicradus in the twelfth century (the date 
is wrong; Wattenbach definitely says 
1060-75).*! Stangl,*? discussing Huemer, 

41 Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, I14, 
55 ( = II*, 66), n. 4. 

42 Op. cit., p. 125. 


says that he does not know whether 
Huemer accepts the identity of the two 
Wicgrads. He himself does. He quotes 
Wattenbach to the effect that Otloh of 
Freising not long before 1062 wrote the 
life of St. Nicolaus ‘‘petente Wicrado.” 
This was the beginning of what seems to 
be a little comedy of errors. Wattenbach 
does say that the Vita was written at the 
request of the abbot Wicgrad, but he tells 
us that he was the abbot of Fulda (1060- 
76) and that his name, except in this pas- 
sage, was Widerad—the latter is the 
name found in the necrology and list of 
abbots of Fulda—any connection, there- 
fore, between the abbot of Fulda and the 
Memoriale of the humble frater Uuigradus 
would seem rather nebulous. It would be 
very unlikely that the head of the greatest 
library in Germany, the primate of all the 
abbots of Germany and Gaul, would con- 
cern himself with such an insignificant 
array of books as this or that the list 
would be of sufficient interest to cause it 
to be recopied in the following century. 
The book list is generally dated saec. XII, 
which seems to me much too late. I doubt 
if it is later than saec. X, which would ex- 
clude the abbot of Fulda, whether Wide- 
rad or Wicgrad. Neither Wattenbach nor 
Huemer actually expressed an opinion as 
to the identity of Uuigradus. On the 
strength of his identification Stangl** pro- 
ceeded to claim all the important manu- 
scripts of Virgilius Maro for Germany— 
Paris 13026 and Amiens 426, as well as 
Naples IV. A. 34 (=N). The first two, he 
says, themselves furnish proof, the third is 
a matter of conjecture. The Parisinus has 
the library mark ex Corbiensi monasterio, 
while the Ambianensis reads Monasterii S. 
Petri Corbeiensis. Stang] confused the two 
centers, Corbeia (vetus), and Corbeia nova, 
a daughter-monastery. The mention of 
the patron saint “S. Petri’ identifies the 
43 Tbid., p. 6. 
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monastery as the French Corbie, not the 
German Corvey. The story of the dis- 
persal of the Corbie library is familiar. 
The greater part of its manuscripts went 
to St. Germain and from there to Paris. 
Others went direct to Amiens. The cata- 
logue of the Amiens library** contains a 
list of over 300 Corbie manuscripts now 
in Paris and more than 165 at Amiens. No 
Corvey codex has been reported from 
Paris and Amiens. Manitius® repeats 
Stangl’s error in regard to the Ambia- 
nensis but not the Parisinus. Stangl, how- 
ever, seemed a little uncertain about the 
German origin of N: “Die Wanderung 
des MS von Deutschland nach Ital- 
ien kénnen wir nicht beweisen, noch 
weniger aber ihre Méglichkeit bestrei- 
ten.”4® The second statement can be 
challenged. Paleography is not an exact 
science, positive proof is often impossible, 
but in this case a mass of evidence can be 
presented sufficient to amount to a prac- 
tical demonstration. 

The character of the script would seem 
to point not to Germany but to northern 
Italy‘? and to Bobbio as the scriptorium. 
The codex presupposes a large establish- 
ment capable of producing books of some 
size. There was a considerable number of 
scribes, who wrote an informal, noncalli- 
graphic hand of a cursive type, with 
“Merovingian” features, such as was 
current in northern Italy. The scriptorium 
was a center with Insular traditions; In- 
sular abbreviations and Insular spelling 
were common; Insular writing practices 
are evident. The first two letters at the 
beginning of a sentence are large; initial 
letters are often surrounded with red dots. 
The first line of a text is occasionally writ- 
ten in large, stiff Insular letters, e.g., the 


44 Catalogue général, XIX (1893), v—vi, xcix. 

4 Op. ctt., I, 121. 

46 Op. cit., p. 125. 

47 According to Meyncke (Huemer’s ed., p. viii), 
it is not unlike the script of Monte Cassino. 


beginning of Consentius (fol. 92) and of 
Phocas (fol. 153). Insular letters oc- 
casionally crop out in the text, especial- 
ly g. ; 

The contents of the codex point to 
Bobbio. For grammatical texts this li- 
brary was unsurpassed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. In Italy no center even 
remotely approached it. Almost all the 
texts of any length in N are listed in the 
Bobbio catalogue. The missing items may 
well be included in Nos. 446-65 of the 
catalogue, “libros diversos de grammatica 
XX. ’’48 

There is a close parallelism between the 
selections in N and the most popular 
grammars in the Bobbio library, in con- 
trast with the other leading libraries of 
the time, as far as we can judge from con- 
temporary catalogues—Consentius is rep- 
resented at Bobbio by 3 copies, at Lorsch 
and St. Emmeram by 1 each; Agroecius by 
3 manuscripts at Bobbio, at St. Gall and 
Reichenau by 1 each; the same figures 
apply to Caper; Bobbio had 3 manuscripts 
of Eutyches, counting 2 volumes listed in 
the catalogue among the grammars (Nos. 
412, 413) as “libros ouricis duos’’;*® St. 
Emmeram had 5 copies, Lorsch 3, Reich- 
enau and Freising 1 each; Bobbio had 
5 copies of Phocas, and Lorsch, Mur- 
bach, and York 1 each. Bobbio had 4 
manuscripts of Pompeius, 1 of which was 
among the books presented by Dungal the 
Irishman. The other 3 (Becker, op. cit., 
p. 69, Nos. 401-3) are marked “sed non 
plenarios”; this may have significance in 
view of the fact that N looks incomplete 
(see above, p. 83). At Richenau there 
were 4 copies of Pompeius; and at San 
Riquier, Freising, St. Gall, Cologne, Mur- 
bach, and York 1 each. The only im- 
portant exception is Diomedes, which is 


48 Becker, op. cit., p. 69. 


49 Cf. the spelling in the twelfth-century catalogue 
of Arras (Becker, op. cit., p. 254, No. 18, liber Euricii). 
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not listed in the catalogue,®° though 
Bobbio certainly possessed a copy; San 
Riquier, St. Gall, and St. Emmeram had 1 
each. 

That Bobbio possessed a copy of 
Virgilius Maro is not surprising, for he 
was a favorite of the Irish grammarians. 
He was also popular with the Anglo- 
Saxons and was used by Aldhelm, Bede, 
and Boniface. He is not mentioned in the 
Bobbio catalogue; but extracts from his 
work are found in a Bobbio codex, the 
ninth-century MS Nancy 317 (354), folios 
1-52v (53-55v are -blank). These are 
followed by Servius De finalibus (fols. 
56-62) and this, in turn, by a small corpus 
of 3 texts—Sergius De litteris, Victorinus 
De ratione metrorum, ‘“Metrorius’” De 
finalibus, and an anonymous paragraph 
De cesuris. This combination of Virgilius 
and the grammatical corpus occurs only in 
this manuscript of Nancy and in N. The 
corpus is contained in another Bobbio 
codex, a unique collection of grammatical 
texts that form Part II of the famous 
palimpsest Naples 2 (olim Vienna 16), 
written early in the eighth century. 

Bobbio possessed a copy of Diomedes 
as early as the eighth century. Traube 
pointed out®! that the archetype of the 
codex from which Adam of Worms made 
a copy for Charlemagne (a. 780) and from 
which the surviving manuscripts de- 
scended was written in the Irish cursive 
script of Bobbio. Diomedes was also used 
in the anonymous commentary on Dona- 
tus found in the Ambrosian MS L. 22 
sup., which I have tried to show else- 
where® was compiled at Bobbio. 

Some inferences may be drawn from 
the book list of Wigradus. The Anglo- 


50 Manitius (op. cit., I, 521) would explain the 
omitted item by saying that that part of the Bobbio 
catalogue which is devoted to grammars is defective. 

81 Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, III (1920), 113. 

s:**The Palimpsests of Bobbio,’’ Miscellanea 
Giovanni Mercati, VI (Citta del Vaticano, 1946), 179. 


Saxon element is emphasized by the vari- 
ous works of Bede that he possessed: the 
commentaries on Genesis, on Proverbs, on 
the Acts of the Apostles, and on the Apoc- 
alypse, and a penitential. Connection 
with Bobbio is suggested by one title, 
Quaterniones in titulis psalmorum expos. 
Bedae. This same title is found in the 
Bobbio catalogue (No. 613), the only oc- 
currence in the older medieval catalogues. 
Morin*® called attention to the presence of 
this item in the Bobbio catalogue and 
mentioned 3 manuscripts that contain the 
work. Laistner added 3 more. I found an 
Italian manuscript of the tenth century— 
No. 249 in the library of Subiaco, a center 
associated with the early years of St. 
Benedict. 

The affiliations of most of the texts in 
N are clearly French, in particular with 
the important centers Corbie and Fleury. 
Phocas and Virgilius Maro are combined 
in the Naples and Amiens (Corbie) manu- 
scripts. The text of Pompeius is closest to 
that of the Corbie MS 13025. Significant 
perhaps is the item in the catalogue of the 
Bobbio library: Nos. 401-3, libros Pompeii 
III sed non plenarios. As we have seen, 
the Naples manuscript was (only) ap- 
parently defective, since, owing to mis- 
placed gatherings in the archetype, the 
beginning of the text is found on folio 59. 
The 3 manuscripts may have been copies 
of the same archetype. 

A connection between Corbie and 
Bobbio in the early ninth century is indi- 
cated by the fact that Wala, abbot of 
Corbie (a. 826) retired to Bobbio and 
was chosen abbot of that monastery. He 
died in 836. 

There are several bits of evidence that 
point to Fleury and neighboring centers. 
The text of Julian of Toledo found in N is 
French. The manuscripts of Julian fall 
into two classes—a French class, consist- 


53 Revue Bénédictine, XI (1894), 289-95. 
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ing of Bern 207 from Fleury and Vat. Reg. 
1586, also from Fleury. The oldest manu- 
scripts of the other class are German.*4 

The text of Consentius found in N 
agrees with that of Leyden Voss. O. 37, 
a French manuscript, and Ambrosianus 
B. 71 sup., not a Bobbio codex as some- 
times stated but brought to the Am- 
brosian from Avignon. It also shares read- 
ings with Bern 432, from Micy on the 
Loire. 

Excerpts from Virgilius Maro and 
Julian of Toledo are found in an anony- 
mous grammar contained in Bern 123 
(fols. 1-31v),5 a manuscript which once 
belonged to the library of Fleury. The 
grammar also includes excerpts from 
Pompeius and Consentius. 

To sum up: The Naples codex is a 


*4 See Beeson, Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle, I (1924), 66. 
55 See Hagen, op. cit., pp. ccxx ff. and 189 ff. 


monument to Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship. It contains the works of three 
great Anglo-Saxon writers—Bede, Ald- 
helm, and Aleuin—and of the French 
Virgilius Maro, a century earlier than 
Bede; and Julian of Toledo, a contempo- 
rary of Aldhelm, both of whose works owe 
their preservation to the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon monks. The grammars of Con- 
sentius, Eutyches, Diomedes, and prob- 
ably Phocas have an Insular tradition. 
Most of the texts show Insular influence 
in varying degrees. There is no evidence 
whatever for a German origin of this 
codex. Both the paleographical and the 
philological evidence point to northern 
Italy and Bobbio. The affiliations of the 
texts are French, not German—the cen- 
ters are Corbie and the monasteries in 
the region of the Loire. 
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NOTES ON THE THRACIAN PHOROS 


CHARLES EDSON 


HE publication of the Athenian 
Tribute Lists! has marked an epoch 

in the study of the fifth century, 

and it is hardly necessary here to add to 
the praise which “this noble work’” has so 
justly received. The aim of this paper is 
modest: it is primarily to re-examine the 
existing evidence for the location of cer- 
tain cities which are entered in the Thra- 
cian panel of the tribute lists. The point of 
view is that of a student of Macedonian, 
not Athenian, history; and hence the 
places here considered are among those 
which were, or are now thought to have 
been, in the sphere of interest of the Ar- 
gead kings. Much of what follows may 
seem nagging and picayune argument over 
minor points, but an investigation into 
problems of ancient historical geography 
must necessarily be concerned with de- 
tail. In brief, it is my contention that the 
tribute lists offer no evidence for Athenian 
control of any place on the north coast of 
the Thermaic Gulf north of Cape Aineia 
during the fifth century or on the west 
coast of the gulf before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War.* The northern 
and western shores of the gulf were Mace- 
donian territory. By contrast, the con- 
sistent Athenian interest in the Strymon 
region is notable. There has also been oc- 
casion to touch on aspects of the relations 
between Athens and the Macedonian 
1B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. 
McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists. Vol. I. Cam- 


bridge, Mass., 1939. Pp. xxxii +605, with 25 pls. and 
map. Cited hereafter as ‘‘ATL, I.” 


2 The phrase is that of A.W. Gomme in A Histori- 
cal Commentary on Thucydides, I (Oxford, 1945), 
33, n. 1. 


+So Gomme, ibid., p. 215. 
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monarchy and on points in the historical 
geography of the Macedonian area.‘ 


Ainarat, Aivedro, Alvecirar 
(Pp. 220-21, 464-65) 

The editors rightly place Aineia on the 
great promontory, Megalo Karaburnu. 
To the evidence which they adduce may 
be added Livy’s statement that Aineia 
was 15 Roman miles from Thessalonica 
by sea.® The actual distance from Salonica 
by sea to the modern fort at Megalo Kara- 
burnu is a little over 11 English miles. 
This is decisive support for the proposed 
location. Indeed, there are few sites in the 
north Aegean whose locations can be so 
accurately determined by literary evi- 
dence alone.® 


4 Each city discussed below is listed in alphabetical 
order with its ethnic in the form (or forms) which ap- 
pear in the tribute lists. After the ethnic are added two 
references to ATL, I; the first is to the pages of the 
Register where the city’s record is displayed, the sec- 
ond to the geographical discussion in the Gazetteer. 
All map references, unless otherwise specifically stat- 
ed, are to the recent British General Staff Maps 
(1:100,000), crexecsn. Each sheet is designated by its 
number and name, e.g., E. 9, potryrros. Because of 
their large scale and grid, which permits exact topo- 
graphical reference, these sheets are of great value for 
serious studies in the historical geography of main- 
land Greece. Modern place names, with rare excep- 
tions, are spelled as they appear on these maps. It is 
to be noted that many of the local place names in 
Macedonia have been changed. This can be a fruitful 
source of error, since many of the new official names 
are antique (or pseudo-antique) and have been given 
to localities often without any certainty that the an- 
cient name corresponds at all to the modern site. To 
avoid possible confusion I have frequently used the 
older form of the modern place name. 


5 Livy xliv. 10. 7: ‘‘. .. . omissaque Thessalonicae 
oppugnatione Aeniam inde petunt. quindecim milia 
passuum ea urbs abest.”’ 


6 The editors appropriately cite [Scymnus] 627-28: 
xpavre rh &xpay 8 riv Kadoupivgy / Alvecav. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Roman Antiquities i. 49. 4 also associ- 
ates Aineia with a promontory: ved ’Adpodirns lipbaavro 
éxi rdv dxpwrnplwr dvds cal roduy Alvecay &ricay. 
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However, this certain location has been 
complicated with the editors’ reliance on 
Lycophron Alexandra 1236-37 as their 
chief source:? 


ds[Aeneas] rpara peév ‘Paixndov olkqoe wodwr, 
Kioood rap’ aimby mpava. 


Kissos they equate with Megalo Kara- 
burnu itself, abandoning the traditional 
identification of Kissos with Mount Khor- 
tiatis (Chortiach), southeast of Salonica.*® 
But this new identification cannot be rec- 
onciled with other evidence. Xenophon 
(Cynegeticus 11. 1) speaks of Kissos, a 
home of big game, as a mountain “above 
Macedonia” (Kirrov rév brép ris Maxedovi- 
as), & phrase which can never have been 
used to describe Megalo Karaburnu.® In 
this passage Xenophon associates Kissos 
only with such high mountains as Pangae- 
um, the Mysian Olympus, the Pindus, and 
Nysa in Syria. In such company Megalo 
Karaburnu is simply out of place.!® Fur- 
thermore, Lycophron by no means states 
that Aeneas settled on Kissos. Kioood rap’ 
aimiy mpava need only mean that Aeneas 
settled beside, or near, or in the vicinity 
of, Kissos. We are not required to take 

7 ATL, I, 465: ‘‘Perhaps the most exact indication, 
when translated out of the riddling form, is in Lyco- 
phron 1236. .... ’’ In fact, the location of Aineia can be 


established without any recourse whatsoever to Ly- 
cophron. Lycophron is important only for Rhaikelos. 


8 Oberhummer, ‘‘Kissos’’ (2) and (3) in RE, Vol. 
XI, col. 522, with references there cited. 


® When Xenophon wrote, the territory of the Ar- 
gead monarchy did not extend south of Anthemus, 
which is the valley of the modern Vasilikotikos (Vasi- 
lika Deresi) River, southeast of Salonica and directly 
south of Mount Khortiatis. And in the generation be- 
fore Philip II the Argead hold on Anthemus seems to 
have been precarious (cf. Demosth. 6. 20). 


10 The actual Cape Megalo Karaburnu proper does 
not rise to an elevation of over 54 meters (see D. 8, 
THESSALONIKI, grid O-7829). And one must proceed 
inland from the cape for over 6 miles before coming to 
a height of over 200 meters (E. 8, EPANOMI, grid 
0-910234, south of Kardhara). The highest point in 
the whole area south of the Vasilikotikos Valley and 
east of the coast appears to be the height near Vavdhos 
(E. 9, potryrros, grid P-194173), 938 meters; but this 
is around 30 miles east of Megalo Karaburnu. The 
gradually rising broken country east of the cape can- 
not be made into a high mountain. 


mpwv in its meaning of “foreland,” “head- 
land,” or “promontory,” for the word can 
mean simply a high mountain or peak, as 
in Aeschylus (Frag. 12, ed. Smyth in the 
“Loeb Classical Library’’): 


Tlayyaiou yap apyupnXarov 
mpav’ aorparjs <miuwdnow) mevkaev cédas. 


Pangaeum is not a promontory. The 
steeply rising Mount Khortiatis, very 
slightly less than 4,000 feet high," is only 
about 18 miles northeast of Megalo 
Karaburnu. There is, then, no cogent 
reason to abandon the identification of 
Kissos with Khortiatis, which so well ful- 
fils Xenophon’s description. Lycophron, 
who is after all a poet, not a descriptive 
geographer, can quite correctly speak of 
Aineia as situated “beside the steep crag 
of Cissus.’’? 

By equating Kissos with Megalo Kara- 
burnu, the editors find themselves forced 
to take Rhaikelos as a synonym for Ai- 
neia.!? But Rhaikelos is the name of the 
region in which the settlement was made, 
not the colony itself: oixetv, not oixiter. 
Obviously, the whole point of these lines 
of the Alexandra is the founding of Aineia 
by Aeneas. Hence Lycophron cannot 
mean that Aeneas founded Rhaikelos. In 
his usual style of calculated enigma, he 
mentions the region in which Aineia was 
founded instead of spoiling the puzzle by 
calling a spade a spade." It has already 


1D. 8, THESSALONIKI, grid P-026362, gives the 
summit of Khortiatis as 1,201 meters, thus 3,940 
feet. The older British General Staff Map No. 2097, 
sheet ‘‘Mt. Athos,” dated October, 1908, gives the 
height of ‘‘Chortiach’’ as 3,937 feet. 

12 The rendering of A. W. Mair in the ‘‘Loeb Clas- 
sical Library.’’ It is, of course, quite gratuitous to con- 
nect Kissos with Kithas (ATL, I, 465 and n. 2, 502, 
540-41). 

13 ATL, I, 465, n. 2: “‘Lycophron is certainly speak- 
ing of Aineia and Cape Aineia; if Rakelos and Kissos 
are not proper synonyms for these, then his evidence 
is of no use for siting Rakelos and Kissos. We see no 
reason, however, to doubt that they are proper syno- 
nyms.”’ 

14 So taken by A. W. Mair in the ‘Loeb Classical 
Library”: ‘‘He shall first come to occupy Rhaecelus 
by the steep crag of Cissus.”’ 
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been shown that the identification of 
Kissos with Megalo Karaburnu must be 
abandoned. It is therefore apparent that 
the ancient name of Megalo Karaburnu 
was Rhaikelos. Rhaikelos was the cape on 
‘which Aineia was situated. 

The supposed identity of Rhaikelos 
with Aineia has led the editors to the con- 
clusion that Aineia was founded by Pisis- 
tratus."5 The evidence is Aristotle (Ath. 
pol. 15. 2): kat rp&rov perv cvveoxioe (Pisistra- 
tus) mepi rov Oepyatov Kodmov xwpiov 6 ka- 
Aeirac ‘Paixndos. But Aristotle says that 
the name of Pisistratus’ foundation was 
Rhaikelos, the name, understandably 
enough, being taken from that of the ter- 
ritory in which the settlement was locat- 
ed. Had it, in fact, been named Aineia by 
Pisistratus, it is very odd that Aristotle 
does not say so, and even more striking 
that the sources preserve no trace of such 
a tradition, for Pisistratus was a figure in 
whom ancient writers were interested. 
Hellanicus of Lesbos, who wrote about a 
century after the death of Pisistratus and, 
among other works, composed an Atthis 
which took the history of Athens down 
through the fifth century,'® definitely 
brought Aeneas and his followers to 
Krousis, the territory in which Aineia was 
located, and very probably indeed attrib- 
uted the founding of Aineia to Aeneas.!” 


18 ATL, I, 465, nn. 1 and 2. 


16 FGrH, Nol. I, No. 4, Frags. 49, 170, and 172, pp. 
120, 147-48. 

17 Jbid., Frag. 31, p. 117. Jacoby (FGrH, Vol. I, 
pp. 444-45) has demonstrated that this long passage 
is an excerpt from Hellanicus. Hellanicus, as repro- 
duced by Dionysius (i. 47. 6), says that Aeneas crossed 
the Hellespont to the nearest peninsula extending 
from Europe, Pallene by name. Here the name 
‘*Pallene’’ is extended to include the area north of the 
isthmus of Potidaea. But the decisive point is that 
Dionysius states that the territory where Aeneas 
landed was inhabited by a Thracian tribe allied to the 
Trojans, Kpovoatoy xadoiyevov. The territory was there- 
fore Krousis, precisely the region at the northern end 
of which was Aineia (cf. Herod. vii. 123. 2). Dionysius 
(i. 48. 1), with the utmost formality, cites Hellanicus’ 
Tpwixd as his authority for this narrative. In the ex- 
cursus running from i. 48. 1 through 49. 3, Dionysius 
discusses different versions of the wanderings of Ae- 


That Aineia was the foundation of Aeneas 
was the opinion of antiquity without ex- 
ception, including the inhabitants of 
Aineia, whose unique archaic tetradrachm 
bears on the obverse a representation of 
Aeneas carrying Anchises from Troy.'® It 
seems clear that the legend of the found- 
ing of the town by Aeneas must have been 
well established by the time of the minting 
of the earliest coins.!* In the early second 
century B.c. Aeneas was still worshiped at 
Aineia as xtiorns.?® 

It seems best to conclude that Aineia 
represents a native place name having the 
same (Thracian?) root that appears in the 
name of Ainos, the well-known city at the 
mouth of the Hebrus” and whose sound 


neas. In i. 49. 4 he resumes his narrative. The first two 
sentences of 49. 4 return to and recapitulate the in- 
formation already given in i. 47. 6, which, as we have 
seen, is taken from Hellanicus. The next sentence (see 
above, n. 6) describes the founding of Aineia by 
Aeneas. It is surely at least very probable that this, 
too, derives from Hellanicus. The next and concluding 
sentence of i. 49. 4 is a short excursus on the movement 
of the inhabitants of Aineia to Thessalonica by Cas- 
sander. 


18H. Gaebler, Die antiken Miinzen Nord-Griechen- 
lands, Vol. III, 2. Abt.: Die antiken Miinzen von Make- 
donia und Paionia (Berlin, 1935), pp. 20-21, No. 33 
on Tafel V at end. It is noteworthy that the legend on 
the coins of the city down until after the middle of the 
fifth century is AINEAS, the genitive of the city’s 
name, which can also be taken as the name of the 
founder in the nominative. The tetrobols down to 
ca. 425 B.c. have the head of Aeneas on the obverse. 
It is only on the bronze coins of the fourth century 
that the ethnic occurs (ibid., p. 22). 


‘8So Kohler, Berl. Sitzungsber., 1892, p. 345, n. 1: 
‘‘Wenn die in dem Berliner Unicum bekannte Miinze 
von Aineia mit dem Bilde des fliehenden Aineias... . 
wegen des Stiles mit Recht in das sechste Jahrhundert 
gesetzt wird, so muss die Stadt Aineia, deren Name 
Veranlassung zur Localisirung der Aineiassage in 
dieser Gegend gegeben hat, alter sein als der ovvo- 
xtopos des Peisistratos.’’ The editors (ATL, I, 465, 
n. 2) suggest that this tetradrachm ‘‘was issued by 
Peisistratos when he made a city of Rakelos.”’ 


20 Livy xl. 4. 9: “Proficiscuntur ab Thessalonica 
Aeniam ad statum sacrificium, quod Aeneae conditori 
cum magna caerimonia quotannis faciunt.”’ 


21 Note that Vergil Aen. iii. 16-18 (apparently); 
Mela ii. 27; and Ammianus Marcellinus xxvii. 4. 13 
make Aeneas found Ainos, as do the Scholia Vetera to 
Lycophron 1236. Conon (FGrH, Vol. I, No. 26, Frag. 1 
[XLVI], p. 208) can say that Ainos became the later 
name of Aineia. 
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suggested Aeneas to the Greeks and 
hence, at an early date, gave rise to the 
legend of the city’s foundation.” The orig- 
inal inhabitants of Aineia were probably 
progressively Hellenizing barbarians, like 
their neighbors, the Bottiaeans, farther to 
the south and east. 

Pisistratus’ settlement Rhaikelos, rath- 
er a fortified village or strong point than 
a true polis,?* seems to have had a short 
and undistinguished life. It is not men- 
tioned by any of the historians, geogra- 
phers, or orators and is absent from the 
tribute lists, the Epidaurian list of theoro- 
dokoi,** and the great Delphian list of 
theorodokoi.> Aside from Aristotle, who 
had opportunities for very special knowl- 
edge of the Macedonian area,”* and Ly- 
cophron, a most learned professional anti- 
quary, Rhaikelos appears only in the 
scholia to Lycophron and in Stephanus, 
who clearly derives from the scholia. Both 
the scholia and Stephanus call Rhaikelos 
a polis, but their evidence on such a point 
is far from decisive.?’ Aristotle’s state- 
ment permits only a general location of 
Rhaikelos in the region of the Thermaic 
Gulf; it is Lycophron who makes possible 
the specific localization. The Pisistratid 
foundation was soon surpassed by the 


2 J. N. Svoronos (L'Hellénisme primitif de la Ma- 
cédoine [Athens and Paris, 1919], p. 145) makes the 
interesting suggestion that the district Kposcain or 
Kpovois, beginning at Aineia and running south along 
the coast, may have been associated with Aeneas’ 
wife, Creusa. 

23 As against ATL, I, 465, n. 2: ‘‘Pisistratus, when 
he made a city of Rakelos (Aristotle, ’A@. wod., 15, 2). 
....’ Aristotle hardly says this. 

24 7G, IV2, 1, 94/95. 

°° A. Plassart, ‘‘Inscriptions de Delphes, la liste des 
théorodoques,’’ BCH, XLV (1921), 1-85. Column III, 
ll. 51-99, pp. 17-19, is an important source for the 
historical geography of the north Aegean. 

*% K6hler, op. cit., p. 345: ‘‘Aristoteles hat wahr- 
scheinlich iiber den Aufenthalt des Peisistratos in 
Anthemus [sic!| nach localen Traditionen berichtet, die 
ihm von seiner Heimath her bekannt gewesen sind.”’ 


27 Stephanus is often careless and sometimes makes 
cities out of tribes and regions. Thus, in the Mace- 
donian area, he makes poleis out of Bisaltia, Elimia, 
Pieria, and Tymphaea (s.v. Tin). The scholia (to 
1. 1238) can make a city out of Almopia. 


near-by Aineia, which in time gave its 
name to the promontory. 

Rhaikelos, then, was created by Pisis- 
tratus on the promontory of the same 
name during his second exile. Herodotus 
(v. 94. 1) states that King Amyntas I 
offered Anthemus to Hippias after the 
latter’s expulsion from Athens. Anthemus 
is the basin of the modern Vasilikotikos 
River, just northeast of Megalo Kara- 
burnu and to the south of Khortiatis.2* As 
Busolt has seen,”’ there is a connection be- 
tween this offer and Pisistratus’ settle- 
ment at Rhaikelos. Indeed, the first con- 
tact between Athens and the Argead 
monarchy is surely to be attributed to 
Pisistratus himself.*° It was from Rhai- 
kelos as a base that Pisistratus set out for 
the lower Strymon and the Pangaeum re- 
gion, where he procured the money and 
the men which made his final return to 
Athens possible.*! This was the first de- 
cisive intervention of the resources of the 
Macedonian area into the history of 
Athens. 


28 For Anthemus see Hirschfeld, ‘‘Anthemus’”’ (2), 
in RE, Vol. I, col. 2369; Geyer, RE, Vol. XIV, col. 
655. Anthemus was originally a district or tribe, not a 
city (see Thuc. ii. 99. 6). Gomme’s statement (op. cit., 
p. 218)—‘'Thuc. ii. 99. 6 and 100. 4 suggest clearly 
that Anthemus was on the northern side of the moun- 
tains which separate Chalkidike from Mygdonia’’— 
has no force. Amyntas would hardly have offered 
Hippias a region so far from the coast. Nor did the 
Argead kings possess the land to the north of the 
Khortiatis-Kholomon range until after the defeat of 
Xerxes. The location of Rhaikelos is, in fact, excellent 
confirmation for the traditional location of Anthemus 
in the Vasilikotikos Valley. Cf. Busolt, Griechische 
Geschichte, II (2d ed.;-Gotha, 1895), 323, n. 4: “Es ist 
jetzt verstaindlich, weshalb der makedonische KGénig 
Amyntas I dem vertriebenen Hippias das benachbarte 
Anthemus zum Wohnsitze anbot. Der durch den 
Synoikismos bei der dortigen Beviélkerung erlangte 
Einfluss der Peisistratiden sollte den Interessen Make- 
doniens dienstbar gemacht werden.”’ 

29 Loc. cit. 


39 So Kohler, op. cit., p. 345; and F. Cornelius, Die 
Tyrannis in Athen (Munich, 1929), p. 45. 

3 Aristotle Ath. pol. 15. 2: éei#ev fi.e., from Rhai- 
kelos] 6¢ rap#dGev els rods wepi Iayyacov rérous, Sev xpnua- 
Tigauevos kal orpatriwwras ptodwodyuevos, é\Odv els ’Epérpray 
éviexarw mwaduv eres rére rpdrov avacwcacba Bia ri dpxiv 
éwexeloet. 2. Herodotus (i. 64. 1) mentions only the 
Strymon, 
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A[tc]ov, Aicovés, haicov, 
haadvior, harcovés, Aicodvior 

(Pp. 222-23, 466-67; see also p. 489) 

Because the Aisonioi appear in a special 
rubric with Methone and Arxatorodtra 
’Eperpiov (ATL, I, 450) as paying only 
the aparkhe from the phoros for the 
year 429/8,*? the editors plausibly locate 
Haison somewhere on the shores of the 
Thermaic Gulf. A more precise location is 
“tentatively” achieved by associating 
Haison with the stream Aicwy mentioned 
by Plutarch (Aemilius Paulus 16. 5), to- 
gether with the Aedxos, as flowing across 
the ground on which the battle of Pydna 
was fought. The arguments in support of 
this thesis are given by the editors in their 
discussion of the ancient geography of 
Pieria.** Plutarch’s Aiowv they equate with 
the modern Pelikas River which flows 
into the Mavroneri (now officially “Ai- 
son”) about 7 kilometers from the coast. 
This is not the occasion to discuss the cor- 
rectness of this last identification.** The 
essential point is that, by associating 
Haison with Plutarch’s stream Aiowy and 
the latter with the Pelikas, the editors ob- 
tain a location for Haison at the modern 
Katerini,** thus in Pieria about 5 miles 
from the coast at a point which controls 
both the main routes running south from 
Macedonia to Thessaly—that along the 
coast over Herakleion and through Tempe 
and the alternative route over the Ayios 
Dhimitrios Pass to Olosson. 


32 Also restored for the year 430/29 (ATL, I, 149, 
List 25). 


33 ATL, I, 489. 


34 The site of the battle is to be sought farther 
north near the village Korinos (E. 7, KATERINI, grid 
0-5509). The editors adopt the topographical conclu- 
sions of J. Kromayer (Antike Schlachtfelder in Grie- 
chenland, I1 (Berlin, 1907], 312-13), who makes the 
Mavroneri Plutarch’s Aeixos and the Pelikas his Alowr. 
For a variety of reasons the Mavroneri must be the 
ancient Baphyras. 

33 ATL, I, 467. All the antiquities at Katerini are 
Roman. None of them are in situ. Most of the in- 
scriptions found there are known to have been brought 
from Dion. 


In fact, the suggested location raises in- 
superable difficulties. Pieria was directly 
under the rule of the Argead kings; in- 
deed, it was in a very special sense the 
Macedonian homeland.** Nothing is less 
likely than that the kings would have per- 
mitted Athens continuously to control so 
strategic a point. The only known city on 
the west coast of the Thermaic Gulf prop- 
er®’ ever subject to Athens was Methone; 
the first extant record of that city’s trib- 
ute is in the aparkhe rubric of List 26, 
429/8, but the well-known Methone de- 
crees (IG, I?, 57) show that it was subject 
to Athens in 430/29.3§ It is absent from 
the full panels of 443/2 and 435/4.*° This 
strongly suggests that Methone had been 
subject to the Macedonian monarchy and 
first became an ally of Athens about the 
time of the outbreak of the war between 
Athens and Perdiccas II.*° Even after the 
alliance with Athens, Methone’s situation 
was difficult. From JG, I, 57 (ATL, I, 162- 
63, D3-5) it appears that, even in 
430/29, Perdiccas was exerting severe 
pressure on Methone, a pressure which 
was still continuing in 426/5.*! The only 


36 Pieria is the Maxedovis yf of Herod. vii. 127. 1. 
F. Geyer (RE, Vol. XIV, cols. 649-50, and Makedonien 
bis zur Thronbesteigung Philipps II [Munich, 1930}, 
p. 9) does not grasp the significance of Herodotus’ re- 
mark. 

37 For Herakleion and Othoros see below, pp. 
96 ff. and 99. 

38 Methone is restored with great probability by 
the editors in the list of 432/1; here the payment is 
preserved and is the same as that of 429/8, on which 
only the aparkhe was paid. The editors restore the en- 
tire aparkhe rubric in the list of 430/29, though no 
traces are preserved. 

39 ATL, I, 338-39. 


40 The fact that Methone, like Pydna, struck no 
coins during the fifth century (Gaebler, op. cit., II, 78- 
79) supports the view that it was not independent. 

4. Note that Methone, unlike the site proposed for 
Haison, was located on the coast and hence could re- 
ceive direct support from Athens. In 430/29 Perdiccas 
was making it difficult for Methone to have access to 
the sea, was interfering with the city’s trade, and was 
moving troops across its territory (IG, I?, 57. 18-23). 
In 426/5 it became necessary for Athens to permit 
Methone to import Pontic wheat and to free the city 
from all the obligations to which the other cities of the 
empire were subject, unless Methone were specifically 
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other Greek city of the Pierian coast” was 
Pydna, which never appears in the trib- 
ute lists and is known to have been subject 
to Macedon.** And there are other con- 
siderations which definitely exclude the 
proposed location of Haison. From Herak- 
leion (Platamona) to well north of Cape 
Atheridha the Pierian coast is simply an 
open beach. There are no harbors or eleva- 
tions of any kind. All the points on this 
coast are simple oxdXes, open roadsteads. 
Under such circumstances, without the 
use of harbors or citadels, it would have 
been hardly possible for a naval power like 
Athens permanently to control an inland 
Pierian city. And no ancient source attests 
a city named Aiowv in Pieria. Tosum up: 
There is no evidence for any Athenian 
control along the west coast of the Ther- 


named in the relevant decree (11. 34-47). These last 
provisions show that Athens had to make marked 
concessions to Methone to keep it in the empire at all. 
If Athens had such difficulties in the case of a coastal 
city to which her fleet gave her ready access, it would 
hardly have been possible for her to maintain control 
of a town in the Pierian plain with no natural defenses 
and some distance from the coast. 


42 Gomme (op. cit., p. 214) calls Dion in Pieria a 
Greek city. I know of no evidence that Dion was a 
Greek colony (see below, p. 97); nor is it correct to 
speak of Dion as ‘‘the border town of Macedonia on 
the coast towards Thessaly’’ (ibid., n. 2). The site of 
Dion at the modern Malathria (E. 7, KATERINI, grid 
T-4795) is certain. In no strict sense can Dion be 
called a coastal city. The ancient site at Malathria is 
over 3 miles from the nearest point on the coast. Cf. 
Strabo (ed. Meineke) vii. Frag. 17: 87: 7d Aiov 4 rds 
obx &v 7 alytadd rod Oepualou xédrov toriv éy rais dxwpelas rob 
‘Odbprov, GAN’ Scov éxrd axéxer oradlovs. As so often in 
the excerpts from Strabo as given by his epitoma- 
tors, the text shows signs of disturbance and cor- 
ruption. The numeral is clearly corrupt or defec- 
tive, for there is no reason to suppose that the 
Mavroneri has greatly extended the Pierian coast 
through alluvial deposits since antiquity in this par- 
ticular area. Livy’s description (xliv. 6. 15: “‘nam cum 
Olympi radices montis paulo plus quam mille passuum 
ad mare relinquant spatium, cuius dimidium loci oc- 
cupat ostium late restagnans Baphyri amnis, partem 
planitiae aut Iovis templum aut oppidum [i.e. Dion] 
tenet, ....’’) does not actually refer to the distance 
between Dion and the coast but to the space between 
the lowest reaches of Mount Olympus and the sea. 


43 Thuc. i. 137. 1: és [bdvav riv 'AdeEdvdpov. It was 
still Macedonian in 432 (ibid. 61. 2-3). Pydna did not 
strike coins in the fifth century (Gaebler, op. cit., II, 
105-6). 





maic Gulf before 432/1 and then only of 
Methone, which was at least 15 miles 
north of the site suggested for Haison and, 
unlike that site, was on the coast. But 
Haison’s record in the tribute lists is very 
complete.‘ It paid in 451/0, 450/49, 
[448/7], [447/6], [446/5], 444/3, 443/2, 
[442/1], 441/0, 440/39, 4386/5, 435/4, 
433/2, 4382/1, and, in the aparkhe rubric 
with Methone and Dikaia, in [430/29] and 
429/8. That the Macedonian kings for 
over twenty years permitted Athens to 
control a town on the Pierian plain at a 
point which could dominate the main 
land routes from Macedonia to the south 
is highly improbable. 

For the above reasons it seems best to 
place Haison somewhere on the eastern 
shore of the Thermaic Gulf. Indeed, one 
may suggest that Haison may well be 
identical with Atca, for variant forms of 
the terminations of ethnics and place 
names do occur in the tribute lists. Haisa 
is listed as one of the five cities of Krousis 
which appear only in a special rubric of 
the list of 434/3. Haisa is absent from 
the full panels of 443/2 and 435/4, as well 
as from the full rubrics of 429/8. In all 
these years Haison appears. Haison is not 
present in the extant portion of the Thra- 
cian panel of 434/3, which is largely, 
though not entirely, complete. Its pres- 
ence in this panel, therefore, cannot be 
absolutely excluded. But the evidence as 
it stands today permits the identification 
of Haisa with Haison. If this be admitted, 
the localization of Haison is no longer a 
problem. 


44 The years inclosed in brackets indicate that the 
town has been restored by the editors. 

46 ATL, I, 146, List 21, col. VI, ll. 29-33. This ru- 
bric is restored by the oditors in the assessment of 
425/4: p. 156, AQ, col. IV, ll. 83-85. 

46 Down to 435/4 the payment of Haison, where 
preserved and as restored (there is a small epiphora in 
436/5), had been 1,500 drachmas. The payment of the 
five towns of Krousis (the Tindaioi, Kithas, Smilla, 
Gigonos, and Haisa) for 434/3 is 3,000 drachmas, pre- 
cisely double the former payment of Haison. This sum 
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Bepyatou 
(Pp. 244-45, 474) 


Berga is an admirable example of the 
kind of historical information we owe to 
the tribute lists. Strabo (vii, Frag. 36) 
states that Berga was a xwun located ap- 
proximately 200 stades to the north of 
Amphipolis among the Bisaltae (é 6é rots 
Buoédras), thus to the west of the Stry- 
mon, over 20 miles inland.‘ [Seymnus] (Il. 
653-54) agrees with Strabo in placing 
Berga xara pecoyeov.*® The precise loca- 


also appears in the assessment of 425/4, where the 
editors persuasively restore the five names. In 434/3, 
though the five towns are listed separately, they pay 
jointly. This probably indicates that we are not here 
confronted with true apotaris (cf. ATL, I, T. 19 on 
p. 573 [Antiphon, Frag. 55, ed. Thalheim] and U. 
Kahrstedt, AJP, LVII [1936], 428 f.). I suggest that 
Haison was the name by which the five communities, 
none of which appears independently in the tribute 
lists, had hitherto been collectively designated. This 
separate listing and doubled assessment of the five 
towns of Krousis lasted only for the year 434/3. Hai- 
son reappears in 433/2 and 432/1, paying a reduced 
assessment of only 1,000 drachmas as against 1,500 
before 434/3; in [430/29] and 429/8 Haison pays only 
the aparkhe on the 1,000 drachmas. Athens, in view of 
the menacing tendencies in the Chalcidic area, aban- 
doned the doubled assessment for the towns of Krousis 
and reduced their former collective tribute by one- 
third; possibly in 430/29 and certainly in 429/8 the 
towns were granted the further and considerable privi- 
lege of paying only the aparkhe. But in 425/4, confi- 
dent of her position because of the victory at Pylos 
(Wade-Gery and Meritt, AJP, LVII [1936], 394), 
Athens could again assess them 3,000 drachmas, twice 
their original tribute. I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the evidence of the tribute lists as a whole to be 
able to give any reason for the separate listing of the 
towns of Krousis in 434/3 and in the assessment of 

25/4. But the fact that these towns paid jointly and 
were jointly assessed hardly suggests that the separate 
listing of them indicates the dissolution, brought 
about by Athens, of a hitherto existing political union; 
collective payment of the tribute demanded common 
action and mutual arrangements. 


47 For the Bisaltae see (with caution) Oberhummer 
in RE, Vol. III, cols. 499-500. 


48 Stephanus’ location, if it may be dignified as 
such—rédts Opexns xpds rH Xeppoviow—is toO vague to 
be taken seriously and should not have been used by 
Svoronos (op. cit., p. 103) as evidence that Berga was 
on the west coast of the Strymonic Gulf! Ptolemy's 
placing of Berga in Odomantike or Edonis (iii. 12. 28) 
need not be taken literally. Berga is obviously the 
Béprn of Hierocles (Synecdemus [ed. Burckhardt] 
640. 6, p. 5). Bépyn is now the official name of the vil- 
lage Kopach (Koraron), which is situated about 9 kilo- 


tion of the site is as yet unknown,’ but 
there is now epigraphic evidence which 
confirms Strabo. J. Roger has published 
an inscription found at Philippi which 
commemorates the celebration of a sacri- 
fice in honor of Septimius Severus.®° The 
monument was erected by (ll. 17-19) oi 
Tlevramonetras | [.....]or, ‘Adpravorodetrat | 
[Ble[p]yaor, DkewPeprion, Tafwpror (Roger's 
text). My squeezes of this inscription 
show in line 19 Bepydou: the reading is cer- 
tain. Thus in the early third century of 
our era Berga was associated with four 
other communities in some kind of league, 
probably religious.*' The Hadrianopolitai 
and Skimbertioi seem to be otherwise un- 
known. Gazoros is mentioned by Ptolemy 
as a town of the Edonians and Odomanti, 
but his notorious inaccuracy makes this at 
best only a general indication. At the 
beginning of line 18, Roger tentatively 
suggests Lippao, the modern Serres: “la 
pierre autoriserait la lecture, mais en sans 
exclure d’autres non plus absolument.’’® 
My squeezes confirm Roger’s suggestion: 
I read [2]-ppatou.** It is to be presumed 


meters west-northwest of Nigrita (1:100,000, Greece, 
D. 9, niarita, grid P-2876). Three inscriptions pre- 
served at Kopach have recently been published by 
J. Roger (Rev. arch., XXIV [6th ser.; July-December, 
1945], 37-43); they contain no place names. 

49 Casson’s attempt at location (BSA, XXIII 
{1918-19], 33-35) is very attractive. 

59 BCH, LXII (1938), 37-41, and Pl. XIV. 

51 Tbid., p. 41. 


52 jii. 12. 28. Gazoros is the new official name of the 
village Porna, which is about 5 kilometers due west of 
Nea Zikhna on the north side of the Angitis (Angitsa) 
basin (G. 10, prama, grid P-6181). I do not know 
whether any archeological or epigraphic evidence has 
been discovered locally to support the new designa- 
tion. See Roger, op. cit., p. 39, n. 3. 

53 Op. cit., p. 41. 


54 The only other epigraphic possibility is [. Jeyyauc mu, 
Xiyyos in Chalcidice is geographically out Of ‘the 
question, and its correct ethnic is Diyy.0s. Stephanus 
gives this form but adds at the end of his article: xai 
Lcyyaios. This last form probably derives from Thucyd- 
ides (see A. B. West, AJP, LVIII [1937], 172). But 
Stephanus’ dishonesty as regards ethnics is notorious; 
ef. L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (‘‘Etudes orien- 
tales,’’ Vol. V [Paris, 1937]), p. 556: ‘‘On sait, ou l'on 
devrait savoir, qu’Etienne de Byzance a été, plus 
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that the towns forming the pentapolis 
were in some proximity to each other. 
Since the location of Sirrai is fixed with 
certainty at Serres, Berga is also to be 
placed in the basin of the lower Strymon. 
Strabo’s evidence is thus confirmed.® 

The placing of Berga over 20 miles in- 
land on the west bank of the Strymon 
naturally raises the question of how 
Athens could bring into her empire, and 
continuously control, a point so far from 
the coast. Bisaltia was one of the regions 
acquired by the Argead monarchy after 
the collapse of Persian rule in the north 
Aegean, and Macedonian control was 
maintained throughout the fifth century.” 


qu’un rassembleur d’éthniques, un grand inventeur 
d'éthniques; un nom de lieu lui étant fourni par un 
auteur, il forge aussitét un éthnique qui lui parait 
vraisemblable.’ 

55 The register of the theorodokoi of the Asklepieion 
at Epidaurus (JG, IV2, 1, 94. Ib. 1. 19), to be dated 
very close to 360 B.c., appears to list Berga between 
Amphipolis and Tragila; but, as West has shown (op. 
cit., p. 161), the cities are listed in the order in which 
they were visited by the Epidaurian theoroi. 

Berga’s only famous son was the notorious Antiph- 
anes, the Miinchhausen of Hellenic antiquity. 
Schmid (RE, Vol. I, cols. 2521-22) dates him ‘‘spiites- 
tens im 3. Jhdt. v. Chr.’’ But a fragment of Alexis— 
Bepyaios t0\os—(see LSJ under fepyai{w) places An- 
tiphanes definitely in the fourth century. The theoro- 
dokos in Berga is ’Avridayns and, as Hiller suggests in 
his commentary, is very probably identical with the 
author. Antiphaues together with such figures as 
Asclepiades of Tragilos (FGrH, Vol. I, No. 12, pp. 166 
and 484) and Zoilus of Amphipolis (ibid., Vol. IIC, 
No. 71, pp. 103-4), is a part of the little flur- 
ry of literary activity which occurred in the Strymon 
area about the middle of the fourth century. Wila- 
mowitz (Hermes, XL [1905], 149-50) has shown the 
likelihood that Antiphanes had heard Plato. I have 
not seen O. Weinreich, ‘‘Antiphanes und Miinch- 
hausen, das antike Liigenmiirlein von den gefrorenen 
Worten und sein Fortleben in Abendland,”’ Wiener 
Sitzungsber., 220, IV (1942), who also identifies the 
theorodokos of Berga with the author. 

86 Thucydides’ evidence is formal (ii. 99. 6): éparn- 
cay b¢ kal rdv G&dAdAGv €Ovdv of Maxeddves obra, & xai viv 
tre _Exover, tov re ‘AvOeyotvra cai T'pnorwriav xai Bioadriav. 
Early coins of Alexander I are direct copies of late 
archaic Bisaltic pieces and thus indicate that the 
king gained control of Bisaltia soon after the Persian 
defeat (see Svoronos, op. cit., p. 102; also Gaebler, op. 
cit., Vol. II, Pls. XII and XXVIII (cf. Nos. 1 and 2 on 
the latter plate with the Bisaltic coins on Pl. XII]). 
The silver mine near Lake Prasias which Alexander 
acquired after Xerxes’ defeat (Herod. v. 17. 2) was in, 
or very near, Bisaltia. 


The inclusion of Berga in the Athenian 
empire was an extension of Athens’ power 
deep into territory recently added to the 
Argead kingdom by Alexander I. Were it 
not for the incontrovertible evidence of 
the tribute lists, one would hardly have 
thought any such Athenian intervention 
possible. But the lists are explicit. Berga 
paid tribute in 452/1, 451/0, and 447/6. 
It is absent from the full panel of 443/2 
but reappears again in 435/4, 433/2, and 
432/1. This reappearance is surely to be 
connected with the founding of Amphipo- 
lis by Athens in 437. The absence of Berga 
from the full panel of 430/29 is probably 
to be motivated by the hostilities between 
Athens and Perdiccas II. The editors re- 
store the name of the town for the year 
429/8,57 but this is uncertain; [Depulato: is 
equally possible. Thereafter no record is 
preserved, but it is clear that Athens could 
hardly have kept Berga under her control 
after the liberation of Amphipolis by 
Brasidas in 424/3 and the resulting hos- 
tility of that city. Indeed, there are silver 
and bronze coins of the turn from the fifth 
to the fourth centuries which imitate those 
of Thasos and bear the legends BEPT, 
BEPIAI, and BEPIAIOY.® Given the 
dominant role of Thasos along this section 
of the northern Aegean coast at this time, 
the adoption of Thasian coin types by 
Berga is understandable. 

The fact of continued Athenian control 
of Berga during a large part of the fifth 
century is certain. How was the control of 
a point so far in the interior maintained? 

57 ATL, I, 150, List 26, col. II, 1. 32. The payment 
is not preserved. 


58 Svoronos, op. cit., pp. 99-100; E. Babelon, Traité 
des monnaies grecques et romaines, Part II (Paris, 
1928), Vol. IV, cols. 794-98. It is surely unnecessary 
to hold with Babelon that theform BEPITAIOY must 
be interpreted as an otherwise unattested personal 
name Bepyaios, which he takes to be that of a dynast. 
For Bépyn, Stephanus gives the variant Bépyiov, which 
may possibly be a defective form of Bepyaiov. It is not 
apparent why H. Gaebler has excluded these pieces 
from his treatise on Macedonian coins. 
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The tribute lists make it plain that Berga 
was dependent on Athens long before the 
creation of a strong, permanent Athenian 
base at Amphipolis, though, of course, 
Eion and Argilos®’® could be used, less 
effectively, for that purpose. The disaster 
at Drabescus had shown once and for all 
the very real dangers of military opera- 
tions in the Strymon region. From Plu- 
tarch (Pericles 11. 5) we learn that Peri- 
cles sent one thousand cleruchs to “settle 
with” the Bisaltae. A cleruchy of one thou- 
sand men could hardly install itself perma- 
nently among the Bisaltae by force of 
arms.®° The date of this cleruchy cannot 
be determined with accuracy, and hence it 
would be very hazardous to identify it 
with Berga, quite apart from the fact 
that cleruchies did not normally pay 
tcibute. The cleruchy in Bisaltia must 
have been established with something like 
the co-operation, or passive acquiescence, 
of the inhabitants and their suzerain, 
the Macedonian king. 

Given the geographical factors in- 
volved, it is most improbable that the 
Athenian control of Berga was accom- 
plished by out-and-out military conquest 
and was maintained by force. Instead, 
diplomatic pressure, backed by the threat 
of naval action, such as the blockade® and 
raids® on the coasts of the Macedonian 
homeland around the Thermaic Gulf, was 
responsible for this concession. Bisaltia, 
after all, was on the then extreme eastern 


89 ATL, I, 232-33 and 469. 


60 Livy (i.e., Polybius) xlv. 30. 3, shows that even 
as late as 167 s.c. the Bisaltae still possessed a con- 
siderable military reputation: ‘“‘pars prima Bisaltas 
habet, fortissimos viros.”’ 

The colony to Brea (JG, I?, 45) has often been con- 
nected with this cleruchy (see Gomme, op. cit., pp. 
373-75, for discussion and _ references). Jacoby 
(FGrH, I1D, 379-80), in his commentary on Theo- 
pompus Frag. 145, goes much too far in unequivocally 
placing Brea in Bisaltia. It is simply not known if the 
colony at Brea had anything at all to do with the 
cleruchy. 

“4 E.g., Thue. v. 83. 4. 


6: E.g., ibid. vi. 7. 3. 


frontier of the monarchy, and a degree of 
political influence or control by Athens 
could be permitted in this region which 
might be thought dangerous farther west. 
That Berga later struck coins may indi- 
cate a measure of laissez faire on the part 
of the kings, though it is perhaps more 
probable that the coinage dates from the 
period of Macedonian weakness after the 
death of Archelaus. 


*Epax\evov 
(Pp. 278-79, 489) 

A Herakleion appears in the assessment 
of 421 and is restored by the editors in 
that of 425/4 (here the payment only is 
preserved but is the same amount as that 
of 421). Herakleion is not listed elsewhere 
in the extant portions of the tribute lists; 
it is absent from the full panels of 443/2, 
435/4, 4382/1, and 430/29. The editors 
identify the town with the Pierian Herak- 
leion, which is certainly to be placed on 
the height overlooking the sea just to the 
north of the Platamona railroad station, 
the site of a magnificent Venetian cita- 
del.** No other Herakleion is known in the 
Thracian district, and, though an argu- 
ment from silence is usually hazardous, 
the editors’ identification is to be accept- 
ed, since it is normal practice in the trib- 
ute lists for homonymous cities to be dis- 
tinguished by descriptive phrases. 


6s From Thucydides we learn that the Odomanti 
(v. 6. 2) and the Edonians (iv. 107. 3) were independ- 
ent under their own kings (cf. [Scylax] 66: wera 5¢ Maxe- 
doviay Srpvpavy worapds’ odros dpiter Maxedoviay xal Opexny). 
It was Philip II who first extended Macedonia east of 
the Strymon. 

6 E 7, KATERINI, grid T-543754. The location can 
be determined with certainty from Livy xliv. 8. 8-9. 2; 
note particularly that Popilius made his attack ‘‘terra 
marique .. . . et classis adpulsa ab litore stabat.’’ For 
the ancient remains see L. Heuzey, Le Mont Olympe 
et l’ Acarnanie (Paris, 1860), pp. 91-93. For a history 
of the site (incomplete as to antiquity) with a descrip- 
tion of the medieval fortifications and photographs, 
see ’Ar. Baxadérovdos, ‘*Td Kéorpo rod MAarapywva,”” MAKE- 
AONIKA (Ziyypappa Uepiodexdy ris ‘Eratpelas Maxedovixav 
Lrovddv), Gecvadorixn, I (1940), 58-76; see also Oberhum- 
mer’s articlein RE, Vol. VIII, cols. 499-500. 
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Herakleion is first mentioned in the ex-’ 


tant literature, about 360 B.c., by [Scy- 
lax] 66 as the “first city of Macedonia.” 
But there is other evidence which shows 
that Herakleion existed in the fifth cen- 
tury. It is mentioned in his letter to Philip 
II by Speusippus,® who cites as his au- 
thorities Herodotus and Damastes. As 
Herakleion does not appear in Herodotus, 
Damastes remains as the source.®* Damas- 
tes mentioned Herakleion in connection 
with Xerxes’ invasion, and we must there- 
fore conclude that Herakleion either exist- 
ed at the time of the Persian Wars or at 
least by the time Damastes completed his 
history, at the latest well before the end 
of the fifth century. 

The location is striking. The fortress 
rests on a steep bluff, which falls away 
abruptly to the sea. It completely domi- 
nates the important route from the Vale 
of Tempe into Pieria along the coast.*” 
Both to the north and to the south of the 
citadel are open beaches on which triremes 
could land. An Athenian seizure of Herak- 
leion by a coup de main would have been 
perfectly feasible. The possession of He- 
rakleion would enable the Athenians to 
control the more important of the two 
chief routes from Macedonia south into 
Thessaly.®8 

Gomme (op. cit., p. 214) holds that 
Herakleion was “‘well to the south of the 
southern borders of Macedonia in the 


6s E. Bickermann and J. Sykutris, ‘‘Speusipps Brief 
an Konig Philipp,’’ Berichte uber die Verhandlungen der 
Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. 
Kl., LXXX, No. 3 (1928), 8. 


% FGrH, Vol. I, No. 5, Frag. 4, p. 154. 8 


‘7 The Salonica-Larissa railroad is forced to tunnel 
through the elevation on which the citadel stands. 
The strategic importance of Herakleion in Macedoni- 
an hands is well demonstrated by the difficulty which 
the Romans had in breaking into Pieria during the 
Third Macedonian War. 


6s The more western route over the Haliacmon and 
through the ‘Volustana” Pass, today the “Stena 
Portas,” to Olosson can hardly have been of much 
importance to the Argead kings in the fifth century. 


fifth century.” On the contrary, it seems 
definite that the town was Macedonian— 
indeed, that it was a Macedonian founda- 
tion.®* The first two cities of Macedonia as 
one entered the kingdom from Thessaly 
via Tempe were Herakleion and Dion.” 
These are propagandist names: Heraklei- 
on is named after the heroic ancestor of 
the Argead dynasty and Dion after the 
divine father of Makedon, the eponymous 
forefather of the Maxedéves.”1 These names 
fit in perfectly with what is known of Ar- 
gead propaganda in the fifth century, a 
propaganda which culminated in Euripi- 
des’ Archelaus, and strongly suggest that 
Herakleion was a foundation of the dy- 
nasty. If so, there can be little question 
that Herakleion was Macedonian in the 
fifth century. 

When Brasidas in 424 was introduced 
into Macedonia by the Perrhaebians 
(Thue. iv. 78. 6), the first Macedonian 
city he reached was Dion. The fact that 
Dion is mentioned as Brasidas’ point of 
arrival in Macedonia very probably indi- 
cates that the route taken from Thessaly 
was that from Olosson over the Ayios 
Dhimitrios Pass.7? Now this route is very 
much more difficult than the alternate 
and more important one through Tempe 

69 Speusippus (op. cit., p. 8), in addressing Philip 
II, can say that the Greeks encountered Alexander I 


éxt 7d bpuérepov ‘Hpdxd\ecov. Surely the implication here 
is that Herakleion at that time was Macedonian. 


70 So [Scylax] 66: dd 5é Invecod rorapod Maxedéves elaiv 
vos, xal xéddros Geppaios. xpwrn wodcs Maxedovlas ‘Hpdxderov* 
Aiov. The Delphian theorodokoi list (BCH, XLV [1921], 
17, ll. 51-54) places Leibethroi between Herakleion and 
Dion, but this is because it was visited by the Delphi- 
an theoroi. Leibethroi seems not to have been on the 
coastal route proper but on the east slopes of Olym- 
pus. Oberhummer (RE, Vol. XII, col. 1858) has no 
real authority for placing it ‘‘am Fusse des Olympos”’ 
(Livy xliv. 5. 12 does not prove that Leibethroi itself 
was on the plain); Heuzey (op. cit., pp. 93 ff.) puts 
Leibethroi near the modern Leptokaria (E.7, KATERI- 
NI, grid T-4780). 


1 Hesiod Frag. 3, in ‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’: 
4(Thyia] 3’ broxveapévn Aci yelvaro reprixepaivy / ule 5bw May- 
vnta Maxnddéva O’irmioxapynr. 


72280 Gomme, op. cit., p. 215, but hardly the 
‘‘usual’’ route. 
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and along the coast over Herakleion. But 
if, in 424, Herakleion was in Athenian 
hands, as now appears from the editors’ 
very probable restoration in the assess- 
ment of that year,”* then the choice of the 
more difficult inland route becomes un- 
derstandable. Herakleion in Pieria was 
controlled by Athens in 421 and, almost 
certainly, in 425/4. Athens acquired the 
town sometime after 430/29 in the course 
of her hostilities with Macedon. We owe 


our knowledge of this fact to the tribute 
lists. 


It is interesting and significant to note 
that the record of Bopyicxos (ATL, I, 
248-49, 476) is identical with that of 
Herakleion. Bormiskos is missing from the 
full panels of 4438/2, 4385/4, 4382/1, and 
430/29. It appears in the assessment of 
421/0 and is restored with great proba- 
bility by the editors in that of 425/4 
‘ (here, too, the payment only is preserved). 
Bormiskos’ payment was also identical 
with that of Herakleion—1,000 drachmas. 
Like Herakleion, Bormiskos also dominat- 
ed and controlled a very important land 
route, that of the later Via Egnatia. The 
town was located on the narrow pass 
leading from Lake Bolbe to the west coast 
of the Strymonic Gulf, the Bogazi Rendi- 
nas, “Throat of Rendina.”’”4 The location 
isgiven with the utmost clarity by Thucyd- 
ides (iv. 103. 1). By controlling Bormis- 
kos, the Athenians dominated the chief 
route leading from Macedonia to the west 
coast of the Strymonic Gulf and on 
toward Amphipolis and the regions of the 
lower Strymon. Though it is nowhere spe- 
cifically stated, it is very probable that 
Bormiskos had been Macedonian. Perdic- 
cas had permitted the Chalcidians to cul- 
tivate land in Mygdonia around Lake 
Bolbe as long as the war with Athens 
lasted (Thue. i. 58. 2), but he had cer- 


73 ATL, I, 156, AQ, col. IV, 1. 108. 
4D. 9, nicrita, grid P-4642—4943. 


tainly not relinquished Macedonian sover- 
eignty over the region,” and Thucydides 
(ii. 99. 4) also speaks of the Argeadae as 
having conquered the land “beyond the 
Axius up to the Strymon which is called 
Mygdonia.” There can be little doubt that 
Bormiskos was Macedonian. Certainly by 
421 and very probably by 425/4 Athens 
had succeeded in detaching from Perdic- 
cas the cities Herakleion and Bormiskos,” 
strategic points on the main routes from 
Macedonia to the south and to the east.” 


75 Note particularly Thuc. i. 58. 2: ris éavrod yas rijs 
Mov yédovias. 





76 I do not believe that, on the basis of Thucydides’ 
account (iv. 103. 1-2) of Brasidas’ remarkable march 
from Arnai through the pass at Bormiskos and on to 
Amphipolis, one would be justified in concluding that 
Bormiskos in the early winter of 424 was not under 
Athenian control or at least allied to Athens. Brasidas 
was desperately anxious to reach Amphipolis as soon 
as possible. He reached Bormiskos in the evening, fed 
his men, and pushed on. Had Bormiskos been hostile 
to him or even if it had contained an Athenian garri- 
son, in view of his great objective it would not have 
been worth his while to delay to take the place. Brasi- 
das’ stop at or near Bormiskos was certainly brief. 
It is to be noted that Thucydides does not state that 
Brasidas entered or took the town; he merely says: 
“And having come about evening to the defile and 
Bormiskos and having dined, he went forward during 
the night.’’ Any Athenian force there might have been 
in Bormiskos would surely have been small and de- 
signed only to hold the place against any ordinary at- 
tack. It would certainly not have been large enough 
to dispute Brasidas’ passage through the defile. And 
the whole aim of Brasidas’ operation was swiftness 
and secrecy. For these reasons I do not believe that 
this passage of Thucydides throws any light at all on 
the question of whether Bormiskos was or was not 
Athenian in 424. Here the evidence of the tribute lists 
becomes very relevant. 


77 The record of Tpdidos (or Tp&yidos) is also identi- 
cal with that of Herakleion and Bormiskos, save that 
its payment was one talent (ATL, I, 426-27, 556). 
The site has been tentatively identified with the mod- 
ern village Aidhonokhorion, about 6 miles west-north- 
west of Amphipolis across the Strymon (D. 10, 
RODHOLIvos, grid P-5562). Its coinage (Gaebler, op. 
cit., II, 131-32 and Pl. XXIV) shows that Trailos had 
not been subject to Macedon before coming under 
Athenian control by 425/4. 

Argilos (A 7'L, I, 232-33, 469), located on the coast 
at Paliokastro about 2 miles west of the Strymon 
mouth (D. 10, ropHoLIvos, grid P-6354), appears to 
have been more or less continuously under Athenian 
control. Macedonian territory, therefore, did not ex- 
tend along the coast actually up to the mouth of the 
Strymon. The absence of Argilos from the full panels 
of 435/4, the year after the founding of Amphipolis, 
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*OOdpior, “OBopos 
(Pp. 358-59, 528, also 489) 

The editors very tentatively suggest 
that the Othorioi may be identical with 
the “Oloros’” mentioned by Pliny (NH 
iv. 34) as, seemingly, on the west coast of 
the Thermaic Gulf. “Pliny’s Oloros, or 
possibly Odoros, between Pydna and the 
Haliacmon, ought not to be Aloros, which 
he places elsewhere in the next sentence” 
(ATL, I, 489). This suggestion is based on 
the assumption that Oloros (i.e., O0AQPO) 
may be a corruption of OAQPOS, which, 
in turn, is taken as a variant for "O@wpos. 

But here, too, we are confronted with 
Pliny’s “known habits of contamina- 
tion,”’> for example: Eordaea (34), Eor- 
denses (35); Mygdones (35), regio Myg- 
doniae (38); Arethusit (35), Arethusa (38); 
Apollonia (37), Apollonia (38) ;”° Heraclea 
Sintica (35), Heraclea (38).°° Following 
his usual practice Pliny has merely copied 
out in a disorganized form the contents of 
his (or his slaves’) notebooks. Pliny is thus 
quite capable of listing Aloros once and 
then naming it again in the next sentence 
(particularly since in his notes the second 
reference to the city was in the ethnic form 


and 432/1 very possibly reflects hostilities between 
Athens and Perdiccas. Before ca. 425/4 Athens seems 
to have controlled no point on the west coast of the 
Strymonic Gulf proper between Argilos and Acanthus 
except Stageira (ATL, I, 412-13, 550; see also Ober- 
hummer, RE, Zweite Reihe, Vol. III, col. 2125; the 
city itself was about 5 miles from the coast). In the 
assessment of 421/0 a Mocldecov appears (ATL, I, 384—- 
85, 541), whose payment, like that of Herakleion 
and Bormiskos, is 1,000 drachmas. This the editors, 
citing Pliny (NH iv. 38) and Herodotus (vii. 115. 2), 
with great probability place on the peninsula which 
ends in Cape Elevthera (D. 10, ropnotivos, grid 
P-699266) and separates the Gulf of Ieriss6s from the 
Strymonic Gulf proper. But Posideion was surely 
never Macedonian until the reign of Philip II. 


% ATL, I, 546. 


79In both instances it is apparent from the con- 
text that the Mygdonian Apollonia is intended. 


5°The same Heraclea is named again under 
Thrace (iv. 42)! 


Aloritae).*! It is surely best to regard the 
“Oloros” of the manuscripts as a simple 
corruption of Aloros, and hence there can 
be no connection with the Othoros of 
the tribute lists. 

But even if Pliny’s “Oloros”’ is retained 
as a separate (though otherwise quite un- 
attested) city and its identity with the 
Othorioi of the tribute lists is assumed, 
there is no reason to take Pliny’s apparent 
location of it at all seriously. This whole 
passage is filled with wrong, or at best 
hopelessly vague, locations: the Tymphaei 
placed between Heraclea Sintica and 
Torone (35); Pyloros (surely the Sithoni- 
an Piloros of the tribute lists) on the 
lower Axius (36); the Bottiaei near the 
Odrysian Thracians (40); Olynthos near 
Mount Pangaeum (42). Pliny simply can- 
not be used as a source for the location of 
Oloros. 

Othoros’ record of payment is also 
against the proposed location. It is known 
to have paid in 443/2, 442/1, 441/0, 
436/5, 4385/4, and 434/3 and appears in 
the assessment of 421. Othoros was thus 
subject to Athens for at least ten years 
before the acquisition of Methone, the 
only city on the west coast of the 
Thermaic Gulf proper known to have been 
under Athenian control.” For all the 
above reasons it is best to consider the lo- 
cation of Othoros as unknown. The ab- 
sence of the town from the full rubrics of 
429/8 (ATL, I, 359)—no record is pre- 
served from 433/2 to 430/29—very pos- 
sibly indicates that it participated in the 
revolt of the Chalcidic cities, and this may 
be an indication of the general area within 
which Othoros is to be sought. 

81 The nominative plural masculine form of the 
ethnic strongly suggests that Pliny’s source is one of 
the early imperial official surveys. For Pliny’s meth- 
ods see A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces (Oxford, 1937), Appen. I, ‘‘Pliny,’’ pp. 


491-96, and, particularly as regards the Macedonian 
area, A.B. West, Class. Phil., XVIIT (1923), 59 ff. 


8? For Herakleion see above, pp. 96-98, 
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Lepuator, Lepyes, [Lepuaclés, Depye 
(Pp. 398-99, 546) 

Serme appears in the lists for the years 
450/49, 448/7, 447/6, [446/5], 445/4, 
444/3, [443/2], [442/1], 440/39, 439/8, 
435/4, 434/3, 4383/2, and 432/1. It is ab- 
sent from the full panel of 430/29 but ap- 
pears in the assessment of 421 and can be 
restored in the list for 429/8.°* Serme, 
then, was in Athenian hands for a consid- 
erable period of time. The editors identify 
the Serme of the tribute lists with Therme, 
and from this identification there follows 
the conclusion that Athens continuously 
possessed a town on the northern or north- 
eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf prop- 
er,*4 that is to say, maintained an enclave 
in Macedonian territory. 

No philological arguments are ad- 
vanced to support this identification, nor 
is there any positive evidence to support 
it.*° Gépun Or Oépua is the form of the name 
which invariably occurs in the literary 
sources. If the editors’ suggestion is to be 
entertained seriously, we must assume 
that the Attic chancery in the fifth cen- 
tury employed a form of the town’s name 
quite different and distinct from that used 
by the authors. But the Thermaic Gulf 
took its name from Therme,* and in JG, 
I?, 302. 68 there is the phrase: é ra: Oep- 
paior xodrolt. It is indeed unlikely that 
the chancery would employ an adjective 
derived from a form of the city’s name 
which was so markedly different from the 
name of the city used by the chancery it- 


88 [Lepulaioe instead of [Bepylaion (see above, p. 95 
and n. 57). 


*« Herod. vii. 123. 3 shows that the Thermaic 
Gulf, properly so called, was thought to begin just 
north of Aineia. This is probably the meaning of 
Hecataeus (FGrH, Vol. I, No. 1, Frag. 146, p. 26): 
& 3 aird fi.e., x6\xq] Gépyn wodcs ‘EAAHvwr Opnixwy, dv be Xa- 
Adorpy rds Opnixwy. 

88 The drododva: of Thuc. ii. 29. 6 definitely implies 
that Therme had: previously been a Macedonian pos- 
session. ; 

86 Herod. vii. 121. 1: Gépun 58 rH & 70 Oeppaly xdd\7~@ 
oixnuery, Gx’ Fs xai d xddros obros rhy éxwruplay exer. 


self in the tribute lists. Serme and Therme 
are quite distinct from each other.*” The 
stem of Serme is probably that appearing 
also in Sermylia.** The location of the 
town is unknown. Its absence from the full 
panel of 430/29 may be due to the fact 
that it had by that year (the list for 431/0 
is entirely missing) joined the revolting 
Chalcidic cities; this is a possible indica- 
tion for its location. 

Though the identification of Serme 
with Therme must be abandoned, the 
problem of the latter’s location is of some 
importance. The editors place Therme at 
Sedhes (now officially “Thermi”), about 7 
miles southeast of Salonica,®® ‘‘whose 
warm springs no doubt gave the town its 
ancient name.” There is a site of the 
Hellenic period near Sedhes,*° but the hot 
springs on which the editors rely are not 
at Sedhes but at Loutra Sedhes, about 3 
miles southeast of Sedhes on the road to 
Vasilika, squarely in the plain, the ancient 
territory Anthemus.* The site northeast 
of Sedhes is over 23 miles from the nearest 
point on the coast,® and Loutra Sedhes 

87 The equation of Serme and Therme is not ac- 
cepted by Gomme (op. cit., p. 214). 

88 Possibly a Thracian root meaning ‘‘water’’ (RE, 
Zweite Reihe, Vol. VI, col. 410). 

89D. 8, THESSALONIKI, grid O-9433. Distance is 
measured from the eastern wall of the old city of 
Salonica (see below, n. 107). 


99 A. J. B. Wace, ‘The Mounds of Macedonia,” 
BSA, XX (1913-14), 131, Cl: see also Annals of 
Archeology and Anthropology, II (1909), 162. This is 
apparently the site marked ‘‘Sermi,"’ just northeast 
of Sedhes on the British General Staff Map No. 2097, 
sheet ‘‘Mt. Athos,’’ seemingly a learned guess. 

% D. 8, THESSALONIKI, grid O-9929. See A. Struck, 
Makedonische Fahrten, Vol. I: Chalkidike (Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1907), pp. 2-3. The modern town Sedhes (or 
“Thermi"’) is Struck’s ‘‘Tschiftlik Sedes’’; Loutra 
Sedhes is his ‘‘Badeort Sedes mitten in der Ebene” 
(see the map at the end of the volume). 

% Alluvial deposits of the Vasilikotikos River can- 
not have extended the coast to any marked degree 
since the fifth century. Note the prehistoric toumba 
called ‘‘Gona,”’ ‘‘é 500m & l'Ouest de la route entre 
Salonique et le Grand Karabouroun, & 1 kil. au Sud- 
Sud-Ouest de l’ancienne Ecole d’Agriculture,”’ dis- 
cussed by L. Rey, ‘Sites préhistoriques de la Macé- 
doine,”” BCH, XL (1916), 271-78 and 285. The settle- 
ment was one of pile-dwellers on the edge of a marsh, 
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is over 6 miles inland. Granting that 
Therme received its name from hot 
springs, it is very hazardous to place the 
ancient site solely by means of hot springs 
which exist today, for marked changes 
can, of course, have taken place during 
the last two thousand years. Indeed, there 
seems to be evidence for hot springs with- 
in ancient Thessalonica itself.%* 

Nor is the following argument, based on 
Herodotus vii. 121. 1, valid: “Xerxes or- 
dered the fleet and army to separate from 
Akanthos to Therme, since this gave the 
shortest march for the army. Sedes, and 
not Salonika, is the point where the army 
would first reach the coast’”’ (italics mine). 
I can only interpret this as meaning that 
the editors conceive the Persian army to 
have marched, more or less directly, from 
Acanthus (Ierissés) to Sedhes, a most diffi- 
cult route along and over the mountains. 
This is incorrect. Xerxes (Herod. vii. 124), 
with the Persian land army, left Acanthus 
and moved through the interior (rv yeod- 
yaav) toward Therme. The route lay 
through the Paeonian and Crestonian re- 
gions toward the Echeidoros (now Gal- 


either by a lake or by the sea. This is very evidently 
the toumba, D. 8, rHEssaLonrkI, grid O-916314. Note 
also the toumba at Tsair across the Vasilikotikos from 
Gona (cf. BSA, XXIII [1918-19], 26-27). These 
toumbas show that there can have been very little, if 
any, extension of the coast since early antiquity. 


*%Th. L. F. Tafel, De Thessalonica eiusque agro: 
dissertatio geographica (Berlin, 1839), pp. 12-13: 
“Thermae urbis nomen thermis ipsius debetur. Ejus 
rei testimonium minime contemnendum extat apud 
Anonymum Vaticanum, seculi VII scriptorem, in 
Actis Sanctorum ad VIII. Oct. sive S. Demetrii 
(Bruxell. 1780) p. 94, cap. 94 [I substitute the later 
text of Migne, Patr. Gr., CXVI (Paris, 1891), c. 15, 
col. 1184: 4s (Leontius) adrika card ras rOv xaplvwv Kapde- 
pas, duaxal rod ray Oepudv ddarwv olxov xabedwv xal repixafdpas 
Mera Kal rv éxeioe Svtwr Snpoolwv éuBddrwv al rporiwar, dviyyer- 
pev xavoerrov olkxov T@ wdprupt, dayrrela xaraxoophoas xeperdv 
ukoov rod Snuoolov Aovrpod cal rod cradlov]. Habuitigitur ther- 
mas quasdam, proprie dictas, ipsa urbs Thessalonica, 
a balneo publico, quo nulla civitas carebat, probe dis- 
tinguendas”’ (italics mine). See Tafel’s further discus- 
sion. Oberhummer (RE, Zweite Reihe, Vol. V, col. 
2392) is quite wrong in asserting that Tafel (p. 16) 
distinguished Therme from Thessalonica. Oberhummer 
misses the whole point of Tafel’s argument. 


likos) River.** Exactly what Herodotus 
means by Ilacovxhis difficult todetermine,® 
but Crestonia was the western slopes of 
the Krusha Balkan (the ancient Dysoron 
Oros) north of lakes Bolbe and Langadha 
(now renamed “Korénia”).% The land 
army under Xerxes’ personal command 
clearly proceeded through the basin of 
Lake Bolbe, the course of the later Via 
Egnatia,°’ westward toward the Echei- 
doros River. If the army actually reached 
the river before turning south to the sea, 
it came to the coast some distance west of 
Salonica; much more probably, Xerxes 
took the Derveni Pass, west of Lake 
Langadha** and so reached the coast al- 
most precisely at the site of Salonica it- 
self. Sedhes is not at all the point “at 
which the army would first reach the 
coast.” Herodotus’ narrative offers no 
support whatever to the identification of 
Sedhes as Therme. It is clear from Herod- 
otus that Therme was chosen as a base 
for the Persian fleet®® and the point where 
Xerxes and the army would reach the 
coast of the gulf and make contact with 
the fleet.°° Therme, therefore, was located 
directly on the coast, not inland—a con- 
clusion strongly supported by the fact 
that the gulf took its name from the city. 

Strabo (vii, Frag. 21) states that 
Therme was one of the twenty-six com- 


94 'Emopebero 52 514 ris Tacovixis cai Konorwvixis éxl rorapydv 
*ExelSwpov. 

%5It is certain, however, that he does not refer to 
the region north of Macedonia, which was Paeonia 
par excellence. Generally speaking, it is apparent that 
he is referring to the area extending eastward from 
the lower Axius to the lower Strymon (cf. Herod. v. 
15-16; Thuc. ii. 99. 4). 


% Herod. vii. 124 and 127. 2; see also Oberhummer, 
RE, Vol. XI, col. 1718; and Geyer, RE, Vol. XIV, 
col. 655. 

%7 This was the route of the remnant of the Persian 
army in its retreat after Plataea (Aeschylus Persae 
492-95). 

98D. 8, THESSALONIKI, grid O-9253. 

99 vii. 121. 1: rdv vaurixdy orpardv dropivery Cépun. 
This is sufficient to rule out Sedhes and Loutra Sedhes. 


100 Tbid. vii. 124; 127. 1. 
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munities which formed the synoikismos of 
Thessalonica. In another fragment (vii, 
Frag. 24) he speaks of Thessalonica as 
i} mporepov Oépun éxadetro. It is to be noted 
that these two statements are not neces- 
sarily in conflict; Cassander’s new city 
can have been founded on the site of Ther- 
me.'” The editors appear to suggest that 
the assertion that Therme was the former 


10 Tt is worth pointing out that the cities which 
contributed to the population of the new foundation 
did not, or did not all, cease to exist as poleis. Strabo 
(Frag. 21) gives us the names of only six of the twenty- 
six towns participating in the creation of Thessaloni- 
ca: Apollonia, Chalastra, Therme, Gareskos, Aineia, 
and Kissos. Of these Apollonia (Livy xlv. 28. 8; Acts 
17:1) and Aineia (see above, p. 88, n. 5; note urbs) 
certainly continued to exist. Chalastra is mentioned 
elsewhere by Strabo (vii, Frags. 20 and 23), but here 
it is probable that Strabo is reproducing a pre-Hellen- 
istic source. Gareskos is also mentioned by Strabo (vii, 
Frag. 36) as apparently east of Lake Doiran, and by 
Ptolemy (iii. 12. 22) as in ‘OpBndia, which agrees well 
enough with Strabo. Neither Gareskos nor Apollonia 
was near Thessalonica. 

Frag. 21 of Strabois from the Vatican epitome, Frag. 
24 from the ‘Epitome edita.’’ As between the two, there 
is,I suggest, cogent reason to hold that Frag. 24 repro- 
duces the original text of Strabo more accurately than 
does Frag. 21. (I am not here discussing the 
relative merits of the two epitomes but only of 
these particular fragments.) Note that Frag. 21 
has the late spelling Oeccadovixera. Frag. 21 also 
states that Thessalonica ‘is the metropolis of 
present-day Macedonia” (4 5 unrpémodts ris viv Maxe- 
dovias éori). In fact, the city did not receive the title 
of metropolis until the reign of Decius, ca. a.p. 250 
(Gaebler, op. cit., 2. Abt., p. 130). But here the word 
surely means that Thessalonica was the seat of a 
metropolitan bishopric (see O. Tafrali, Thessalonique 
des origines au xiv® siécle (Paris, 1919], p. 70; Oberhum- 
mer, RE, 2. Reihe, Vol. VI, col. 148). It is true 
that Antipater of Thessalonica in an epigram (AP 
ix. 428) celebrating the victory of L. Calpurnius 
Piso, proconsul of Macedonia from 13 to 11 B.c., over 
the Bessi calls Thessalonica the ‘‘mother of all Mace- 
donia’’ (Geccadovixn unrnp, } maons... . Maxedovrins), but 
this expression must be dismissed as poetic hy- 
perbole; the silence of the inscriptions, coins, and lit- 
erary sources, save for Frag. 21 of Strabo here under 
consideration, is decisive. Note also that Frag. 21 
speaks of the cities which contributed to the synoikis- 
mos aS being destroyed (xafedov), while Frag. 24 men- 
tions, and rightly, only a movement of population 
(uerg@acoe). It is evident that Frag. 21 shows clear 
signs of Byzantine contamination and inaccuracy. 
Such signs are not apparent in Frag. 24. These obser- 
vations do, I believe, suggest that Frag. 24 is definitely 
the more trustworthy. It is therefore by no means un- 
likely that in the latter the phrase 4 xpérepovy Gépun 
éxaXeiro is an accurate reproduction of Strabo's origi- 
nal text. If such is the case, we have by no means con- 
temptible literary evidence for the equation of Thessa- 
lonica with Therme. 


name of Thessalonica is an addition by the 
epitomator.'!*? This is possible, but not 
proved. The scholia to Thucydides (i. 61. 
2), whose value is admittedly not high, 
have 4 viv Oecoadovixn mods mada Oépun 
éxadeiro.'°3 Malalas (vii. V. 80D [ed. 
Bonn, p. 190]) has Geccadovixny, rhv mpwnv 
Aeyouevny kwunv Cépyas [sic!]).!°* Though 
these late sources are probably independ- 
ent of one another, it cannot be pretended 
that their evidence is decisive. One may 
remark, however, that learned Byzantines 
may well have been interested in the ori- 
gins of one of the most important cities 
of the eastern Empire.'® The literary 
sources, such as they are, associate Thes- 
salonica with Therme. 

In an important article, K. A. Romaios 
has recently re-examined the whole ques- 
tion of Therme’s location.!* The archeo- 
logical evidence assembled by Romaios 
gives at least a clear indication as to the 
area wherein the site of Therme is to be 
sought. Excavations carried out in 1930 
by the University of Salonica on Mikro 
Karaburnu, the promontory which ex- 


102 So the epitome of Strabo (vii, Frag. 22) has: 
Ilidéva, 4 viv Kirpov xadeirat. The relative clause here is 
clearly an addition of the Byzantine epitomator. But 
the statement is correct (Diodorus xiii. 49. 2): 6 uw 
oy "Apxédaos ... . wodopxjoas thy Hbdvay xai kparnoas wer@xi- 
gev abriv ard Oadarrns ws elxoor orddca. The actual distance 
from Makriyialos, the original site of Pydna, to Kitros 
is slightly over 3 miles, which agrees remarkably well 
with Diodorus’ round figure of 20 stadia. For Pydna 
see Geyer, RE, Vol. XIV, col. 668 and references there 
cited. 

103 Cited by Gomme, op. cit., p. 213. 

10% The entriesin the Nomina urbium mutata (Hier- 
ocles Synecdemus [ed. Burckhardt], App. I. 55: Ia. 15; 
III. 106) have no value. 

105 Stephanus under Geocadovixn has #ris dpa éxadeiro 
‘Ada. Meinekein his commentary remarks: ‘‘Mirum est 
memorari nomen urbis aliunde prorsus non cognitum, 
reticeri autem longe frequentissimum Oépya vel Gépun. in 
Riehdigerano] scriptum est ada i.e. AAA sive : 
corrigendum igitur (@ép]ya. nimirum hoc quoque factum 
est quod plurimis locis factum iam vidimus et porro 
videbimus, ut in libris Stephani primae nominum syl- 
labae exciderint."” How long must we wait for a criti- 
cal text of Stephanus? 

106 K. A. ‘Pupatos, ‘lod &erro } madatd Oépun,”” MAKE- 
AONIKA, I (1940), 1-7. The sketch map by Makaro- 
nas facing p. 6 is particularly valuable. 
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tends into the Thermaic Gulf about 3 
miles (5 km.) south of the old city of Sa- 
lonica,!*? brought to light significant ar- 
cheological finds. The cape was inhabited 
from the Iron Age (ca. 1000 B.c.) down to 
at least the fifth and fourth centuries and 
perhaps throughout antiquity. There were 
found remains of houses, undatable; 
graves of the fifth century and perhaps 
older; sherds of the prehistoric and proto- 
geometric periods; Rhodian and Chian 
(so called “‘Naucratic’’) and Attic sherds. 
Among the finds was a remarkable Attic 
skyphos of about 450 and a large krater and 
pelike of the period of the Peloponnesian 
War. These finds were made on the north- 
ern part of Mikro Karaburnu toward Sa- 
lonica. During the first World War an ex- 
tended necropolis was found on the north- 
east side of the cape; the most recent 
graves were of the fourth century.! At 
the so-called ‘“Megali Toumba” in the 
Kalamaria district just southeast of Sa- 
lonica, inland from Mikro Karaburnu, 
Pelikides has found graves of the sixth 
and fifth centuries; among the finds were 
Corinthian vases of the early sixth cen- 
tury and Attic black-figure ware.!°® There 
is also important evidence from within 
Salonica itself. Two hundred meters west 
of the Administration Building (Avo:xy- 
pov), between the latter and the Sara- 
peion,"° have been found many architec- 
tural members of the Ionic order, whose 
style and workmanship, according to Ro- 
maios, recall the Treasury of the Siphni- 
ans. Near by was found a small head from 
an archaic relief, dating from about the 
turn of the sixth to the fifth centuries. 
Romaios holds that the presence of so 


107 By “old city’’ I mean that portion of Salonica 
within the Byzantine city walls. Newer quarters of the 
city extend south along the coast up to the base of 
Mikro Karaburnu. 

108 See also BSA, XXIII (1918-19), 38-39. 

109 See also JH S, XLI (1921), 274. 

0 For the Sarapeion see BCH, XLV (1921), 540— 
41, and Makaronas, MAKEAONIKA, I (1940), 464-65. 


many architectural members in one place 
indicates that they were not brought from 
elsewhere for use as building materials. A 
fragmentary Ionic capital of excellent 
workmanship (fifth century) has also been 
found near the University of Salonica. 
These finds show beyond dispute that a 
city of the archaic and classical periods 
existed at or very near Salonica.'"' This 
can hardly have been other than Therme. 

Romaios, seeking to harmonize the 
seemingly contradictory evidence for the 
site of ancient Therme, suggests that 
Therme was the collective name for a 
whole series of villages grouped together 
in a political union which extended from 
Salonica down to and including Sedhes.'” 
But this view is hardly tenable. One may 
grant that the territory of the city may 
have been large and have included a num- 
ber of villages, but there was surely a cen- 
tral fortified point with the temples and 
public buildings, as was normal for Greek 
city-states. To the best of my knowledge, 
nowhere in the northern Aegean area do 
we have any evidence, so far as Greek 
cities are concerned, for the peculiar kind 
of community that Romaios suggests. All 
the evidence indicates that Therme, very 
definitely a polis in the ordinary sense of 
the word,'"* was located at, or very near, 
Salonica. 


11 [tis hardly necessary to point out the difficulties 
associated with excavation in a large modern city like 
Salonica. In the present age it is probably naive to ex- 
press the hope that the antiquities and monuments of 
Salonica may receive something of the care which has 
been expended on those of Athens. Salonica was one 
of the great cities of the Byzantine world, and its 
monuments, if properly displayed and preserved, 
would in their own sphere attract enormous interest. 


2 Op. cit., Pp. 4: alperat xabe dvoxodla, dv dexPdper, 
Sri xai of réwon wepl rov Bopecdrepov yvxdv rod Kd\rov baiyorTo 
eis rhv airhy xowdrnra  wodv, Thy Oépynv, av cal gvorxdy 
elvat va dvopdfovro pe va fH wepioodrepa romixd dvopara.... . 
P. 6: Add’ 4 Gépun, drws Gvwripw eldoper, dweredeiTo éx woAdav 
pixpGv xwyudv xai e€ereivero els weyadnv &racw ard 7d Lédes 
mexpe TOv rémwr ris karomev Oeacadovixns..... 


u3 Therme is called a polis by Hecataeus (see 
above, n. 84), Herodotus and [Scylax] 66. Aeschines 
(ii. 27) seems to refer to Therme as a xwplov, but this 
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The fact that Therme gave its name to 
the gulf on the coast of which it was situ- 
ated probably indicates that it was the 
most important city on the Thermaic 
Gulf proper. It is also possible that promi- 
nent physical features associated with its 
site may have caused ancient sailors to 
name the gulf from the city. Cape Mikro 
Karaburnu, the only important promon- 
tory along the northern coast of the gulf, 
can have been the cause of the name. It is 
to be noted that the site of the citadel of 
Salonica, the Heptapyrgion, is the last 
high point of land on the coast that one 
would observe from the sea in antiquity 
as one sailed from east to west, until 
passing well beyond the mouth of the 
Axius."!4 

Were it not for the fact that Procopius 
(De aedif. iv. 4. 3 [B 279]) gives a Gépya in 
his list of places in Macedonia fortified by 
Justinian, I should be strongly inclined to 
locate Therme on the site of Salonica. If 
Procopius’ Therma is the Therme of the 
archaic and classical periods, then there 
can be no question that Therme was 


has no weight as against the other evidence. It does, 
however, indicate that he thought of it as a specific 
place, not as a group of villages extending over a fair- 
ly large area. 


14 There is perhaps another indication. Frags. 20 
and 23 of Strabo (Book vii) speak of the Axius as 
flowing into the sea between Chalastra and Therme. 
Here Strabo is probably reproducing a pre-Hellenistic 
source (Hecataeus?). The two passages show that 
Therme is thought of as the first important city on the 
coast to the east of the mouth of the Axius. The arche- 
ological evidence proves that an important Greek city 
of the archaic and classical periods did stand on or 
very near the site of Salonica, and there is every reason 
to conclude that this is the city to which Strabo’s 
source refers. It is hardly sound method to assume that 
the ancient city attested by the archeological finds was 
not mentioned at all by Strabo (or his source) and that 
the geographer silently passed on to a city located near 
Sedhes. Frag. 24 of Strabo begins: Sr: werd rdv ’Agidv 
woraudvy 4 Geccadovixyn dori rods, } wpdrepoy Oépun éexadeiro. 
In combination with Frags. 20 and 23, this strongly 
supports the conclusioa that Thessalonica was founded 
on the site of Therme. We may recall that Frag. 21 (see 
above, p. 102 and n. 101) says that Therme was one of 
the towns forming the synoikismos. Thisis, of course, 
quite true, but, as stated, it is very misleading. 


quite distinct from Thessalonica, though 
it was surely in the immediate vicinity of 
the latter. But there is no certainty of 
this; Procopius’ Therma can have been 
anywhere in Macedonia."™ Indeed, the 
fact that Procopius lists Therma among 
the places fortified by Justinian suggests, 
rather, that it was not in the environs of 
Thessalonica, for, had it been, its inhabit- 
ants could have taken refuge within that 
city and the emperor would have been 
spared the expense of superfluous con- 
struction."® 

This investigation has not succeeded in 
determining the precise location of an- 
cient Therme. It is clear, however, that 
there is no longer any cogent reason to 
place Therme at Sedhes. Therme is to be 
placed on the coast somewhere in the area 
running from Mikro Karaburnu to and 
including the old city of Salonica. Pro- 
copius notwithstanding, I regard the old 
city of Salonica as the most probable site. 


Livos 
(Pp. 406-7, 548-49) 

Sinos appears first in the zdiotai rubric 
for 434/3 and is restored by the editors 
for 4383/2 (here the payment is preserved). 
It is absent from the full rubric of 429/8 
but reappears again in 421/0, both in the 
list and in the assessment. In the list of 
421/0, Sinos appears with Tproai and 
Kayaxai, both of which are known to have 
been Bottic cities.!7 The land grant of 
Cassander, appropriately cited by the 
editors (Ditt., Syll.3, 332), states that the 


115 There are, for example, hot springs near Langa- 
dha and at the pass of Rendina. 

16 Tafel (op. cit., pp. 14-17) argues very effectively 
against the identification of Procopius’ Therma with 
Therme. 

17 7G, I2, 90, the treaty between Athens and the 
Bottiaeans. Tripoiai and Kemakai together with 
Kalindoia are listed at the end of the treaty. Enough 
uninscribed surface is preserved below the text to 
make it, on the whole, improbable that any other 
cities save these three were listed as participating in 
the alliance with Athens. 
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recipient held tov aypov rov & rhe Lewaia 
kal tov émi Tpamefodvre (Il. 4-6) and rév 
éSraprwrwr (Il. 15-16). Trapezous seems 
otherwise unknown, but Spartolos was 
the chief city of Bottike. The land grant 
is decisive confirmation for the placing of 
Sinos in Bottie territory, that is, to the 
northwest of Potidaea. The stele contain- 
ing Cassander’s grant was found “sur 
emplacement précis de l’ancienne Poti- 
dée, 4 l’entrée de la Palléne.”"*® The 
publication of the grant in Cassandreia is 
readily understandable if the estates were 
not far distant. Sinos was a Bottic town. 

But the editors have unnecessarily 
complicated the placing of Sinos by sug- 
gesting that “it may perhaps be identified 
with the Yivéos of Herodotus, VII, 123, 3.” 
Herodotus places Sindos between Therme 
and the Axius, thus directly on the north 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. This region 
was then Mygdonia (Herod. vii. 123. 3 
and 127. 1),"° which was separated from 
Bottike by Krousis and Anthemus.!?° 

18 Duchesne and Bayet, Mémoire sur une mission 
au Mont Athos (Paris, 1876), p. 71. 


119 See also vii. 124, where Herodotus describes the 
Echeidoros River as flowing through Mygdonia and 
reaching the sea at the swamp by the Axius. 


120 For Anthemus see above, p. 91 and n. 28. 


Meritt’s discovery of a boundary stone 
reading Borrixots, of the turn from the 
fifth to the fourth centuries," at Metokhi- 
on Zografou, 5 kilometers south of Vromo- 
sirtis," which is a little over 9 miles 
north-northwest of Potidaea, gives at 
least a general indication of the southeast 
frontier of Bottike.'** The site proposed by 
the editors for Sinos is over 40 miles as a 
crow flies from Vromosirtis, and it is cer- 
tain that at no time did Bottic territory 
ever include the north coast of the Ther- 
maic Gulf. The equation of Sinos with 
Sindos must be abandoned.” Sinos is to 
be placed somewhere in the Bottic region 
of Chalcidice to the northwest of Poti- 
daea.'5 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


11 AJA, XXVII (1923), 337 ff.; SEG, II, 408 (p. 
71). 

12. 9, potiryrros, grid P-1202. 

123 See ATL, I, 550. 

124 Had Sinos in fact been located where the editors 
place it, the publication of Cassander’s grant concern- 
ing the estate & rf Zwalac would have been made 
in Thessalonica rather than Cassandreia. 

125 Tt has not seemed necessary to discuss the loca- 
tion of Strepsa (see Gomme, op. cit., pp. 215-18). 
Gomme’s masterly discussion has shown that the only 
passage in ancient literature which can be used for the 
placing of Strepsa is Aeschines ii. 27, and this pas- 
sage does no more than put Strepsa somewhere in the 
northwest frontier regions of Chalcidice. 





HOMER’S DESCRIPTIONS OF SYNCOPES 


ALFONS NEHRING 


HE present essay was instigated by a 

study of J. Béhme’s work on Ho- 

meric psychology.! In the chapter 
dealing with @vués, Béhme pays special 
attention to Homer’s descriptions of syn- 
copes. This is justified. These descriptions 
really throw light on the character of the 
Ovpés, though not in the way Boéhme as- 
sumes. This, however, is a secondary ques- 
tion to be briefly discussed later on. The 


point that aroused my interest is Bohme’s 
remark to the effect that the descriptions 
of syncopes lack such stereotyped features 
as occur in the descriptions of death. 
Quite the contrary is true. A closer inspec- 
tion reveals that the descriptions of faint- 
ing spells follow clear types and patterns, 
and this, in turn, helps to eliminate sev- 
eral errors which have become traditional 
in the interpretation of Homer. 


To prepare the basis for our typological study we must arrange the relevant material 


in the following groups: 


GROUP I: SYNCOPE FOLLOWED BY RECOVERY 


a) FULL DESCRIPTIONS 
1. Zl. v. 696 ff.: Sarpedon is wounded by a spear, and the weapon is removed by a friend: 


rov 8° dure Wx, kata 8’ dPOadpGy xéxur’ axis. 
abris 6’ aumvivOn, mepi dé mvor Bopéao 
Cwyper erimvelovoa Kaxds Kexadnora Oupdr. 


2. Jl. xiv. 418 ff.: Hector is hit by a stone: 


a ” ,« > \ ‘ 2 ’ 
Qs éieo’ “Exropos @ka Xapual pévos ev Kovinot. 


The Trojans come to his help, and he begins to recover: 
436: ....6 8 dprvivdn kai avedpaxey dfOadpotor. 


But he faints once more: 


438: adris 6’ éomriow mAjto xOovi, ra dé of dace 
vv éxaduPe wédAawva’ Bedos 5’ ere Oupdv eapuva. 


3. 71. xxiii. 466 ff.: Andromache is fainting: 


tiv b€ Kat’ dPOaduav EpeBevv vvE Exaduper, 
” > s , > \ \ ‘ a 
noire 6 eEoTriow, ard dé Wuxhy Exarvocer. 


The recovery is described in 


475: 7 8 érel ody Gumvuto kal és Ppeva Ovpds ayepOn. 


4. Od. v. 456 ff.: Odysseus after his shipwreck has come to the shore of Scheria: 


t > 2.) 2» ,o 
a) ....66 Gp a&mvevoros kai avavdos 


xetr’ ddALynTeAEwr, Kaparos b€ uv aivos ikaver. 
GAN’ bre 5) p’ Gurvuto kal és Hpéva Oupds ayepOn, 


1 Die Seele und das Ich im Homerischen Epos (Leipzig, 1929). 


2 The passages will be quoted according to their place in the groups, e.g., case I, 1, etc. 


[Cxassicat Pamoxoey, XLII, Apri, 1947] 106 
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Another wave carries him away, until he is saved by Ino. He then reflects about his pros- 
pects: 
b) 466: ef pev x’ & mworayd dvoxndéa vixra pvdracow, 
un wm’ Gduvdus oriBn re xaxyn Kal Ofrus epon 
é édvynmedins daydon Kexadnora BAupovr" 
apn 5’ &k rorayod Wuxph mvéer HOO. mpd. 
470: ei 6€ kev és KXtTOV avaBas Kal dacK.ov bAnVY 
Oauvors év muKivotor. Karadpadw, ef pe pebein 
ptyos kal Kauaros, yAuKepds 5€ por Umrvos éreNOor, 
beidw uw Onpecow EXwp Kal Kipya yevrwpat. 

The last passage (ll. 466 ff.) does not exactly fit into this group, since no recovery is 
reported. However, this passage represents a special case which must be treated in this 
group because of its close connection with case 1. 

5. Od. xxiv. 345 ff.: Upon recognizing Odysseus, Laertes faints: 
.... 700 8 abrod AiTO yobvara Kai gdidov Frop, 
Gaudi 5é madi ditw Bare mnxee’ Tov 5€ roti of 
eikev aropbxovra todtTAas Stos ’Odvaceis* 
alrap érel p’ Gumvuto Kal és dpéva Ouuds ayepOn, 

b) ABBREVIATED DESCRIPTIONS 

6. Il. xi. 355 ff.: Hector is wounded: 
o7H b€ yo Epirav Kai épeicato xepl raxein 
yains’ audi 5€ dace Kedar vdE Exaduper. 

Topp’ “Exrwp d&umvuto..... 

7. Il. xv. 9 ff.: Zeus sees Hector, who was badly injured with a stone by Aias: 
"Exropa 6’ év rediw ide xeiwevov, audi 5’ ératpor 
cial’. 6 8 apyadéw Exer’ GoOuart Kip amrwicowr, 
aty’ éuewy..... 

Then Apollo finds him: 

240: iyevov, ovd’ Er xeiro, véov 5’ éoaryeipero Oupov. 

Later on Hector describes his sensation at that time: 

250 ff: .... [Aias] éravoe 5€ Bobpidos adxijs. 
kai 6) éywy’ éhaunv vexvas kal dy’ ’Atéao 
huate 7Qd’ itecOar, ered Pirov aiov jrop. 


GROUP II: SYNCOPE WITHOUT RECOVERY 


a@) DEATH FOLLOWS THE SYNCOPE 
1. Jl. xx. 400 ff.: Achilles hits Hippodamos with a spear: 
403: abrap 6 Ovpdoy diode Kai fHpvyev, ws Ste Tadpos 
hpvye.... 
406: ws apa tov y’ épvydvra Nim’ doréa Ovupds ayHvwp. 
2. Il. xvi. 465 ff.: Sarpedon hits Achilles’ horse Pedasos with a spear: 
468: ....68 @Bpaxe Oupdy dicbwr, 
Kad’ 8’ éreo’ &y xovinor paxwv, amd 5’ érraro Oupds. 
The following verses describe how Pedasos is freed from the yoke and the other horses go on. 
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b) NO OUTCOME IS TOLD 


3. Il. v. 309 f.: Aineias is wounded: 


éorn yok épimav kal épeicaro xepi raxein 
yains. aul 6€ dace Kea vdE Exdduper. 


He actually recovers. 


B 


Of the two groups arranged in the preceding section, the first is by far superior 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Therefore, this group makes it quite clear how much 
the descriptions of fainting conform to types. To demonstrate these types is the pur- 


pose of Table 1. 

















TABLE 1 
Cases Features 
1.....] dere Yuxn car’ bp0arpav Kéxur’ | durvivOn | mvowh Bopéao éme- | (fwyper) Kax&s KeKa- 
axAbs mveiovga gnora Ovupdv 
Besiaté bace vit exadvye (cf. aurvivOn Bédos S’ére Oupdv 
Case II, 3) apva 
avédpaxev df0adpotow 
3.....| ard 6é puxhy kar’ dp0adyav....vdé | &umvuto és ppéva Oupds ayépOn 
éxarvoce éxadupe 
4a....| &mvevoros kaparos ixave &umvuro és dpéva Oupds ayépOn 
4b.. ailpn Yuxp? mvéer (Sapaoy) xexadnora 
Oupdv 
5.....| amopbxovra adurvuro és ppéva Oupds ayépOn 
Becks boce vik Exadupe a&umrvuro 
7.....|] apyadé exer’ Kip amwiaowv | véov 8” éoaryeipero 
a&oOpare | | @updv 














This table reveals an almost perfect 
parallelism in the structure of the descrip- 
tions. 

1. Night or darkness covers the eyes. 
The same feature is undoubtedly ex- 
pressed by xayaros ixave in case 4a. In 
case 2 this symptom is once more men- 
tioned in the description of the recovery: 
avédpaxev 6PPadpotou. 

2. The yux7 leaves the body (cases 1, 3, 
5; on case 4a see below), which is in line 
with X(e)uropuxia and X(e)iropuxetv, the 
classic terms for “syncope.” There can be 
no doubt that yvx7 here has its original 
function as the human breath. This con- 


clusion is borne out by the two ways in 
which the effect of the syncope on respira- 
tion is described: In case 7 the normal res- 
piration is impaired: apyadéw éxer’ &oOuatt; 
in the other cases respiration stops, so 
that the patient is amvevoros (case 4a). 
Hence the recurrence of dumvi(v)@n and 
aumvuro in the descriptions of the recovery, 
provided that these words really have the 
literal meaning “recover breath.”* This, 


3 Cf. Seiler (7th ed.), p. 62; Autenrieth-Kaegi (2d 
ed.), p. 35; Ebeling, p. 120; G. Brune, Vollstandiges 
Homerisches Vokabular (Wiirzburg, 1930), p. 83; The- 
saurus linguae Graecae, s.v.; Menge, s.v.; P. Chan- 
traine, Grammaire homérique (Paris, 1946), p. 382; cf. 
also Van Leeuwen, Ilias (Leiden, 1912), ad Il. V. 
696 ff. 
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however, is a problem that must be dis- 
cussed. 

To begin with, the reading ay- adopted 
in the previous quotations is the only one 
justified by the textual tradition, although 
the variant éu-, too, which, e.g., is accept- 
ed by the Oxford editions of the Iliad,‘ 
goes back to Greek times. It is based ona 
correction made by Aristarchus,> as can 
be learned from Didymus’ comment on I1. 
xxli. 475: dca rod € ’Apiorapxos Eumvuro 
ypade, Eumvous éyevero, kal éxi ro Lapry- 
dovos (case 1: Jl. v. 697). Naturally, 
Aristarchus made the same emendation in 
all passages concerned, and one may fol- 
low either him or the vulgate; but there is 
no reason for writing éu- in some passages, 
au- in others. 

The motive for Aristarchus’ correction 
is obvious. He had noticed that else- 
where the verb dvamvéw is used when 
people, panting and puffing because of 
physical exertion, recover their breath* or, 
in a metaphoric sense, are relieved from 
trouble and suffering,’ whereas dymvi(v)- 
6) and dumvuro occur only in connection 
with syncopes. Aristarchus therefore pre- 
ferred to write éurvi(v)6n and éumvuro in 
the sense of éumvous éyévero. W. Schulze® 
approves of Aristarchus’ argument but 
rejects his emendation. Instead, he sepa- 
rates dumvuro, dumrvi(v)On from dvarvéw and 
derives it from a different root, *zvi-, 
meaning ‘‘be in full power of one’s intel- 


‘In the 3d ed. for Il. v. 697 and xi. 359. 

5Cf. J. la Roche, Die Homerische Textkritik im Al- 
tertum (Leipzig, 1866), p. 190; see also schol. Jl. v, 
697: & rior dca rod € euxvivdn; schol. Od. v. 458: 
durvuro: Eurvuro dtd Tod €. 

6 Cf. below, p. 113, on Jl. xvi. 109 ff. 

TE .g., Il. xi. 382: obrw xev cal Tpdes dviwvevoay xa- 


xornros. Likewise dvamrvevors, @.g., Il. xi. 801: dvarvevors 
Todtuoro. 


8 Quaest. ep. (Giitersloh, 1892), pp. 319 ff.; like- 
wise Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. &uxvvro; Van Leeuwen, 
Enchiridion dictionis epicae (Leiden, 1892), Part I, 
§ 186, who, however, thinks that the Greeks them- 
selves may have confused the two verbs. Chantraine 
(loc. cit.) holds the same view. Cunliffe (Lezicon of the 
Homeric Dialect (London, 1924], p. 127) accepts éz-. 


lect,” so that aGumrvvro and dumvi(v)On 
would have to be translated “regain con- 
sciousness.”’ To the same root Schulze as- 
Signs rérvupat, Tervupevos, and some other 
words to be discussed later. Schulze’s sug- 
gestion has not met with general approval. 
Leaf® considers it as probable. It is also 
accepted by Boisacq;!® but Walde and 
Pokorny" still consider connection with 
avamvéew as possible; andSchwyzer” accepts 
relationship between dumvuto, rémvupat, 
etc., and dvarvew as a fact without 
further comment. In order to judge about 
these different opinions, we shall arrange 
all the instances in four groups (Table 2). 

Our analysis of this picture must start 
from the contrast between groups 1 and 3 
in Table 2: dvarvéw has a strictly physical 
sense, whereas in the other group the 
sense is as strictly intellectual. To be sure, 
Schulze assumes that these latter words 
originally applied to physical strength 
and agility and were only secondarily 
used to denote mental agility as well; but 
this assumption has no solid foundation. 
Schulze!’ feels that wrervupévos, “sensible, 
wise,’”’ would be out of place as an epithet 
of young Telemachus, with whom it is 
particularly often connected,'* whereas in 
the sense “vigorous” it would well befit a 
young man. However, the very name 
Tndéuaxos does not agree with the young 
hero. It rather looks like an original epi- 
thet of Odysseus that later on became the 
name of his son. The same possibility 
could perhaps be considered in the case 


® The Iliad (London, 1900), I, 240. 

10 Dict. étymol. (Heidelberg, 1907), p. 769. 

11 Vergl. Wérterbuch, II, 85. 

12 Griechische Grammatik (Munich, 1939), p. 696, 
n. 2. 

13 Op. cit., p. 324; cf. also Leaf, loc. cit. 

14 Forty-six times, but only seven times with other 
heroes (cf. F. Sommer, JF, LV, 216). On the use of epi- 
thets in general see M. Parry, L’Epithéte traditionnelle 
dans Homére: Essai sur un probléme de style homérique 
(Paris, 1928). 

15 Schulze refers to gnava iuventus in Ovid Ep. ex 
Pontoi, 10. 11 f.; Trist. v. 3. 37. 
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of wervupévos. It would make a fine epi- 
thet for Odysseus. But we need not em- 
bark upon such historical speculations. 
For the very reason that wisdom is not a 
general characteristic of youth, an epi- 
thet ‘‘wise, prudent”’ is all the more fit 
to distinguish an extraordinary young 
man. Schulze points out that in Od. 
xviii. 230 Telemachus himself confesses 
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The situation is different in the case of 
rourviw, “to bustle,”’ which in Schulze’s 
opinion is another evidence of an original 
meaning “be agile” of the root mvv-.® 
However, physical exertion causes heavy 
breathing. It is for good reasons, therefore, 
that this factor sometimes underlies ex- 
pressions for heavy work, speed, and so 
forth; cf. Fr. un ouvrage de longue haleine, 











TABLE 2 
1. Recover 2. Recovery 
Breath, Respite | from Syncope 3. Intellectual Behavior 4. Activity 
avaTvew &umvuto rérvupat, “be wise” TomTviw, 
“bustle” 
avamvevots durvi(v)On TEMVUMLEVOS 
&prvue* mvuros’ éudpwv, sadpwv 








Hesych. 


IIvurayépas, Cyprian 
nameft 


awvrds, “‘intelligent”’ 
mrwurn, “intelligence” 


Dor. rwiras, 
‘“<ntelligence” 


mivvots* cbveots Hesych. 


jmivupernv’ ouveTny 


Hesych. 





rubvoow, “put wise” 


amwicow, “be dulled” 





* Il, xxii. 222 (Athene to Hector, who is running and panting): od pe» »dv 


o7rh cal durvve. 


t+ O. Hoffmann, Griech. Dial. (Géttingen, 1891-98), I, 282. 


his lack of wisdom: od divayat wervupéva 
mavra vojoa. But this argument does not 
hold water either. The modesty displayed 
in these words demonstrates the young 
man’s prudence. Moreover, these words 
are likely to be an allusion to Telemachus’ 
epithet and therefore confirm, rather than 
contradict, the meaning “wise” of zemvu- 
pevos. At all events, there is not the slight- 
est evidence that Telemachus’ epithet has 
a meaning different from that of rérvupa 
in general. 


tenir quelqu’un en haleine, like German 
jemanden bei Atem halten, jem. nicht zu 
Atem kommen lassen. In American slang 
“a, breather” and “a winder” are terms 
for physical exertion.” It is obvious, then, 
that rourviw is an intensive present, the 
type roicow, Sardaddw, Of the root in 
mvéw, “breathe,” and has nothing to do 


16 Cf. also Boisacq, op. cit., p. 801; Van Leeuwen, 
Enchiridium, p. 350. 


17Cf. L. V. Berrey and M. van den Bark, The 
American Thesaurus of Slang (New York, 1943), P- 
154, and passim (see Index). 








The 
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with wémvupa and the other words of the 
third group. 

Schwyzer' aligns this group with rvéw 
by referring to Horace’s characterization 
of Lucilius as a man emunctae naris.!® Yet 
Horace thereby means that Lucilius easily 
discovered—“smelled,”’ so to speak—the 
hidden weaknesses of people.2° In the 
same sense Horace uses nares acutae” and, 
as an opposite, naris obesae.” It is plain, 
then, that these metaphors have to do, 
not with breathing, but with smelling. 
Therefore, these expressions cannot bridge 
the deep gap between dvarvéw as a physi- 
cal activity and the words for intellectual 
behavior in the third group in Table 2. 

On the other hand, this contrast in 
meaning is paralleled by a formal factor, 
namely, the surprisingly high percentage 
of forms with an -:- in the third group: 
mwurés, etc. True, this -:- could be a mere 
anaptyctic vowel;?* but then it should be 
expected in the other two groups also. It 
cannot be by chance that it occurs only 
and to such an extent in the third group 
with its essentially different meaning. 
This fact suggests that -:- is an element of 
the root,?4 that is, the same reduced de- 
gree of -e- as in qirynut: meropa, oxidva- 
Mat: oKxedavvup., mioupes: teTrTapes, etc.” 

18 Op. cit., p. 278. 

19 Sat. i. 4. 8; cf. Phaedrus iii. 3. 14. 

20 Cf. ‘‘to smell a rat.’’ 21 Sat. i. 3. 29f. 

2 Epod, 12.3. Cf. “have a thick head”’ in American 
slang. 

23Cf. Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 278, who refers to 
Mod. Gr. xamivos, riviyw, ete. 

*4 See also M. B. Mendes da Costa, Index etymol. 
dictionis Homericae (Leiden, 1905), p. 231. 

25 According to Schulze (loc. cit.), the -.- in rivurds 
goes back to -e-, as in Yixvdv < Lexvsv. However, the 
assumption of such a phonetic change is debated by 
Brugmann and Thumb, Griech. Gram.4 (Munich, 
1913), p. 340, n. 1. An alternation of « and. occurs in 
foreign words or in foreign pronunciation of Greek 
words (cf. Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 181), and the noun 
underlying Yexvoy, namely, cexota, olxus, oxba, ‘‘cu- 
cumber,"’ is likely to be of foreign origin (cf. Bechtel, 
Griech. Dial. (Berlin, 1924], III, 290; Boisaca, op. cit., 
Dp. 864). According to F. Specht (KZ, LXI, 277 ff.), 
both cexu- and o.xv- are dissimilated from ovxu-, which 
is very probable. 


We should then have to assume a dissyl- 
labic root, *peneu-, for which an etymol- 
ogy may be suggested. The words muvurds, 
mwupevn, vyritis, etc., have been aligned 
with OChSI is-pyts, “‘perscrutatio,” pytati, 
“Sserutari,” on the basis of a root *peu-: 
*pu-, “to investigate, understand, be 
wise,”* and a present *zv-vu-u. This as- 
sumption would imply a dissimilatory 
change into *m-vv-u. but would still not 
explain the -v- in mwurds, rérvupa, etc., 
unless we accept Osthoff’s suggestion that 
this -y- is due to analogy with mvéw; but 
this explanation is very doubtful, especial- 
ly in the face of muwurés.2” All these ob- 
stacles can be avoided, if we assume an 
infix -ne-?8 and therefore a present stem, 
*re-ve-v-ut.2?> Of course, the zero degree of 
*revev- should be *auwv- or *avv-, with 
short -v-; but *zvv- is possible, too, since a 
long vowel is not uncommon in the zero 
degree of dissyllabic roots in -eu-; cf. épiw, 
épioow: purds, puTnp; rTépv' aabevés, er- 
Tov: &rputos, rérpvyuat. The latter form is 
perfectly parallel to rérvipa.*° However, 
the etymological origin of this group of 
words is not our direct concern; but it 
helps to stress the point in which we are 


2Cf. Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuchungen 
(Leipzig, 1869 ff.), IV, 66 f.; Walde and Pokorny, op. 
ett., IT, 13. 

27 Brugmann (JF, XIX, 213 f.) explains wwvrés as 
*(€)at-vu-ros: voids, Which is not plausible either (cf. 
Walde and Pokorny, op. cit., II, 13). Even less plausible 
is Brugmann’s earlier explanation (Grundriss, II', 
1012) as mei-vv-: varios, vnririos (On these words cf. 
n. 30). 

28See below on mviw. Cf. Skt. karu-nd, “holy 
work’’: krnomi, “make, do’’ < *ky-ne-u-mi and simi- 
lar cases in Hirt, Indogerm. Gramm. (Heidelberg, 1921), 
II, 149 ff. 

29The zero degree *pu- of the root without the 
infix could be contained in vyririos and vamos (cf. 
Walde and Pokorny,op. cit., II, 13), if the latter can be 
traced back to *vn-x¢-10s; but r¢ > « is doubtful (cf. 
Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 301; F. Specht, KZ, LX, 122f.), 
and ‘‘with a poor, childish mind’’ does not seem to 
have been the original meaning of these words. An- 
other etymology is proferred by Specht, loc. cit. 


30 Cf. Hirt, op. cit., II, 151; Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 
363. Schwyzer assumes a dissyllabic root for zérvupar. 
It is not clear to me how this assumption agrees with 
his derivation of xémvvpa: from *z-ve-v-. 
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interested, namely, that these words are 
obviously different both in meaning and 
in form from those of the first group, that 
is, from (dva-)rvéw. 

While I thus far basically agree with 
Schulze, I cannot accept his opinion that 
&umvuro, dumvi(v)6n must be separated 
from dvarvéw and combined with the 
words of the third group. From a merely 
formal point of view the two words in 
question are linked to dvarvéw by dumvve. 
The connection between word groups 1 
and 2 becomes even clearer from the anal- 
ysis of rvéw as given by H. Pedersen.*! He 
saw that zvéw contains the same infix -ne- 
that I considered in the case of muwurés, 
etc. Of course, Schwyzer*® finds a root 
*neu-, assumed by Pedersen, not very 
probable; and, in fact, his own suggestion 
*pu- is more in line with the onomato- 
poetic character of the verb and is richly 
attested by words with analogous mean- 
ings.** In respect to form, *z-ve-v- splen- 
didly explains mvéfw, as well as the zero 
degree mvv- in dumvve. We should also ex- 
pect *aumviro, not aurviro; and this in- 
volves the further question of whether 
aumvivOn of the vulgate should be kept or 
replaced by aymrvu6n.*4 

To be sure, the -v- was secondarily in- 
serted in cases like Bapiv6n, éxdivOn, da- 
xpw6etre, etc.; but there it was taken 
over from the present, which is out of the 
question in the case of adumvivOy. Here the 
-v- could result only from analogy with 
other aorists of the type Bapiv6n.*® Now 
Meister*® has pointed out that in the case 
of éxdivOn, etc., the form with -»- occurs 
only in Homer, but in no other dialect, so 
that it is evidently due to metrical length- 


317 F, II, 314. 22 Op. cit., p. 696. 

33 Cf. Walde and Pokorny, II, 79 ff. 

34 Cf. Schulze, op. cit., p. 322, n. 1; Van Leeuwen, 
Enchiridium, I, 418; Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 

35 Cf. Leaf, op. cit. 


36 Die Homerische Kunstsprache (Leipzig, 1921), 
p. 36. 


ening. This would suggest that ayrviv6n, 
too, replaced an original dyumvidn. As a 
matter of fact, some scholia give the form 
éumrvidn; some, on the other hand, dumvi- 
o$y—no doubt, another analogical replace- 
ment of dumrvibn.?? This seems to indicate 
that dumrviby still occurred in later Greek 
times. Naturally, for metrical reasons it 
must have been dymvt6n; and it may be 
that later Greek philologists did not recog- 
nize the length of the vowel and therefore 
changed the form into dyrvivOn or dyrvi- 
o6n to make it fit the meter. If, then, aumvv- 
6m can be assumed to be the Homeric 
form,** the situation is different from that 
of éxdivOn, etc., and yet it may have the 
same metrical reason. Since in the case of 
éxdivOn, etc., the present contained a 
-v-, transfer of this -v- to the aorist was an 
easy way of getting metrical length; but, 
since such a present did not exist in the 
case of *aumviOn, the poets adopted the 
normal way of metrical lengthening: they 
lengthened the vowel. The same would 
then hold for éurviro. There is, of course, 
a possibility of a as a weak degree of ew; 
but in a Homeric form metrical lengthen- 
ing is more plausible. No matter which of 
the alternatives may appear preferable, 
the formal connection between dumviro, 
dumvvdn, and avarvéw offers no difficulty. 
Nor is there:such a difference in the 
meaning as was felt by Aristarchus and 
his modern followers. On the contrary, 
there is a perfect parallelism. Physical 
exertion impairs our normal respiration: 
we are “out of breath,”*° so we must “‘re- 
cover breath,” “get a breathing spell 
(place, time).’’*! The situation is exactly 


37 Cf. 45i00nv in Galenus beside Attic divOnv 
(Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 761, n. 5). 

38 Cf. also Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 761, n. 5 (with 
parallels); Van Leeuwen, Enchiridium, p. 418; Chan- 
traine, op. cit., p. 404; Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 

39 Cf. Hirt, Indogerm. Gramm., II, 95, with bibliog- 
raphy. 

40 Cf, Ger. ausser Atem sein; Fr. perdre haleine. 


«1 Eng. “breather,” i.e., ‘‘pause for breathing”’; Ger. 
wieder zu Atem kommen; Fr. reprendre haleine. 
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the same in the case of a syncope: Our 
respiration, though for a different reason, 
is impaired, if not gone, and must be re- 
covered. That the Greeks themselves were 
aware of this parallelism is evidenced by 
the following coincidence. Schulze® illus- 
trates his opinion that dvamvéw is used only 
for respite from physical exertion by cit- 
ing Jl. xvi. 109 ff. (of Aias in the thick of 
the battle): 
aiel 6’ apyadew exer’ GoOuaTr.... 
. . OVE Ty elxeV 

aumvevoar.... 
Now, exactly the same words, dpyadeéw 
exer’ GoOuart, are used in case I, 7 to de- 
scribe Hector’s fainting. To be sure, this 
description is exceptional. Normally, res- 
piration is said to stop; therefore, Schulze 
is not right in translating amvevoros*® by 
“fainted.” It is used in the literal meaning, 
“without breath”; for it is parallel to 
aropixw, etc., in the other cases and de- 
notes merely one of the various symptoms 
of syncope (cf. amvevoros kai a&vavdos in 
case 4a), the most important of which is 
the behavior of the 6vyds. Since this symp- 
tom is mentioned in the second part of 
the phrase aymvuro kai és ppéva Oupds ayéep- 
, it is an unavoidable conclusion that 
the first part refers to the first symptom. 
That is, aurvuro and dyumrvidy have not the 
general meaning “come to” or “regain 
consciousness,” but “regain breath.”’ That 
these two forms occur only in connection 
with fainting is no counterargument. 
Since we have to do with an obviously 
very old stereotyped formula, we cannot 
be surprised at finding in this old formula 
the older athematic inflection of mvéw, 

2 Op, cit. 


Hesiod Theog. 797 reads 4\\4 re xetrar dvaxvevoros 
kal &vavdos. Bechtel, Lezxilogus, p. 51, like A. Fick 
(“Hesiods Gedichte,’’ Bezzenbergers Beitr., XII,75), 
emends to dvaurxvevoros and accordingly corrects the 
verse of the Iliad: 6 & dvdéuxvevoros xal dvavios. The 
emendation dvéurvevoros is not necessary, since dva- 
can be acknowledged as a negative prefix (cf. Schwy- 
zer, op. cit., pp. 263 and 432). For the rest, the read- 
ing of the verse does not concern the meaning. 


which, however, also underlies the form 
dumvve** in group 1. 

After having settled this problem, we 
can turn to the much more problematic 
symptom, the behavior of the Oupés. 

3. Cases 3 and 4 of Group I above de- 
scribe this behavior at the time and in the 
situation of a total recovery: és ¢péva 
Oupds ayépOn. Case 2, on the other hand, 
describes an only partial recovery, fol- 
lowed by a relapse. Both stages are linked 
together by the condition referred to by 
Bédos Sere Ouudv é6auva. This means that 
here the behavior of the @uyéds is depicted 
as a persisting symptom of the syncope 
itself. The question then arises: To which 
of these two types, total or partial re- 
covery, does xexadnora Ouyoy in cases 1 
and 4b belong? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends on what this phrase really 
means, 

Here we have an interesting example of 
how long-lived errors can be. It is a very 
old tradition to translate xexagdnéra Ovpdv 
by “having exhaled the @uyds.”” Hesychius 
had already interpreted xexapnora by 
éxmemvevxora. Liddell and Scott still give 
the same meaning, “breathing forth one’s 
life.” Likewise Boisacq** translates “‘ex- 
halant” and incidentally accepts W. 
Schulze’s etymology,*’ suggested upon the 
basis of such a meaning.That is, Schulze 
connects xexadnws with the gloss xéxnde’ 
réOvnxe Of Hesychius,** and other philolo- 
gists added as further cognates xazvos, 
“smoke”; xamus’ mvedua Hesych.; xazos* 
yux7, wvedua Hesych.; and the verb azo- 
Kamriw in ard puxnv éxamvoce (case 3). 

There is, however, another etymology, 
which was proposed by Bezzenberger.* 

44 Cf. duvu-e, besides Homeric dyv-; xd\te, besides 
Krd-0e. 

45Cf. also Etymologicum magnum, 8.v.:.... davri 
rod éxrervevxéra, Eust., etc. (see Ebeling, op. cit., s.v.). 

47 Op. cit., p. 249. 
48 It occurs also in scholia. 
49 Bezzenbergers Beitr., V, 313. 


46 Op. cit., 8.0. 
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He considered xexadnws and xéxnde as kin- 
dred to xwods, “powerless, blunt,” and 
(with respect to the mind or the senses) 
“dumb, mute.” The application of such a 
term to the @vyés would have a parallel in 
Lat. hebes, hebesco, which likewise apply 
to physical as well as to psychical and in- 
tellectual “bluntness” or “dulness.’”’ So 
does Ger. stumpf, “blunt, dull,” in 
stumpfsinnig, “‘with a dull mind.” On the 
other hand, German uses abgestorben, 
“dead,” for limbs which have become 
numbed or have lost sensibility. This 
would explain a reverse development, 
“blunt, dull,” to “lacking sensibility,” to 
“dead” in xéxnde’ réOvnxe. Finally, Bez- 
zenberger’s interpretation would fit xexa- 
nora Ouyov inasmuch as Oupds is, no doubt, 
something like energy, a motive power, 
which, of course, can be dulled, that is, 
numbed or weakened. Bezzenberger has 
met with little approval;*° his etymology 
has not been able to compete with the 
traditional interpretation, and yet it is far 
superior from the linguistic point of view, 
as well as for the meaning of the passages 
containing the phrase xexadnéra dupdv. 

If this phrase really meant “exhale 
Oupds,” it would seem to support the old 
hypothesis that @uyds, like ux, was origi- 
nally the human breath. Bohme is willing 
to accept this hypothesis, for which he 
thinks he finds support in the allegedly 
similar phrase ad 6¢ ux} éxamvoce in II. 
xxiii. 467 (case I, 3). It is, however, not 
true that this is a close parallel to xexagn- 
6ra Oupov. For one thing, it is certainiy not 
by chance that in Jl. xxiii. 467, where real- 
ly “breath” and “exhaling of breath” are 
meant, the yvx7 is referred to, not the 
Ovyos. On the other hand, a compound azo- 
xarvoow is used, which is particularly im- 
portant, as it throws light on the meaning 
of xexadnws. If this word, too, had the 


5°See Autenrieth-Kaegi, s.v.; Bechtel, Lezilogus, 
p. 191. 
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meaning “exhale,” we would, of necessity, 
expect an expression for the essential ele- 
ment ez as we find it in dro-xariw and other 
words denoting the end of vital functions, 
€.g., amopixw, éxrvew; animam or vitam ef- 
flare, animam e-dere or e-bullire; Ger. die 
Seele aus-hauchen, den Geist auf-geben; Fr. 
ex-haler son dme; Eng. ex-hale one’s life, 
breathe out one’s life, give up the ghost (cf. 
also Il. v. 696: ume Yuxn; xvi. 856: Yux7 
.. wrapevn). Particularly instruc- 
tive is the fact that such expressions in 
Homer occur also in the case of @upés, 
when a real cessation, a real “departure” 
of this function in the moment of death, is 
meant, e.g., Jl. iv. 524 and xiii. 654 (cf. 
below, p. 120): Ouydv amo-mrveiwv; Il. xvi. 
540: Ouydv dmropfvibover; Od. xv. 354: 
Oupov amd perewy POicOa; Il. vii. 131: 
Ovpov ard perewy Sdvac; Il. vi. 17, and 
elsewhere (8 times): Ovydv az-nipa; II. v. 
346, and elsewhere (20 times): @uydv é€- 
aipetoOar Or adapetoba; Il. xvii. 616: 
&deoe Oupdv; Il. viii. 90, and elsewhere: 
Grd Oupov ddreooev; Od. x. 163, and else- 
where: amd 6’ érraro Ouyds; Il. iv. 470, and 
elsewhere: Aime Ouyds; Il. xiii. 671 f., xvi. 
606 f.: Ouuds @xer’ ard pedewr. 

If we consider the number of such anal- 
ogous cases, the lack of éx- or ao- or simi- 
lar expressions in xexadnora dvydv must ap- 
pear to be of paramount importance. It is, 
therefore, very strange indeed that the 
large majority of modern philologists have 
overlooked this difficulty, although it was 
already noticed by Eustathius (559. 29). 
In case I, 1, his explanation is: xexapnora rov 
GmAGs mvevoavra, Kax@s 5€ Kexagnora Tov 


ds 
exK.. 


dvomvoncavra ws puKpod xal éxrvedoa. This 
explanation is, of course, wrong; xaxas be- 
yond doubt has only the meaning ‘‘very, 
much” as Eng. “badly” in phrases like 
“heis badly mistaken.” As amatter of fact, 
it also occurs with this meaning in the Ho- 
meric phrase xax&s vrepnvopéovra “badly 
[= ‘very’] arrogant.” Notwithstanding 
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this error, Eustathius had a clear under- 
standing of the decisive grammatical ob- 
stacle to the translation of xexadnéra by 
“exhale.” The same obstacle was pointed 
out by Faesi in his commentary, who 
therefore suggests the translation ‘‘pant- 
ing’ (with dvyov as an accusative of limi- 
tation). The same meaning was assumed 
by Monro.” Its impossibility will be dis- 
cussed later.5* For the moment it is suffi- 
cient to emphasize that the structure of 
the form kexadnws excludes the meaning 
“exhale.”’ 

The same result is arrived at by other 
considerations. If xexadndra Ovydv really 
meant “having exhaled the 6uyés,” it would 
appear very strange that in case I, 1 this 
symptom of the incipient syncope is placed 
at the end of the entire description, after 
the recovery had already begun (aumvidn 
....). Béhme tries to eliminate this ob- 
vious difficulty by assuming that the poet 
describes the beginning of the syncope by 
looking back at it from the end. This is 
not convincing in itself; moreover, it is 
flatly contradicted not only by the struc- 
ture of the description but also by a lin- 
guistic fact. If we accept Béhme’s opinion, 
we should have to translate xcexagnws as a 
historical tense, that is, “he who [before] 
had exhaled”; but there is no historical 
perfect in Homeric Greek. Homer’s active 
perfect can express past action only in the 
way of a perfectum resultativum, that is, it 
can denote only such past action as results 
in a present status and only if the past ac- 
tion has an aftereffect on the subject, 
e.g., TeOvnxe, “he died and is now dead.” 
Since this involves the end of the past ac- 
tion, the resultative perfect normally oc- 


51 Homers Iliade, ed. F. R. Franke (7th ed.; Berlin, 
1888), ad loc. 

52 A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect (2d ed.; Ox- 
ford, 1891), p. 31. 

53 See below. 

5¢Cf. J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syntaz, 


I (Basel, 1920), 168 (with bibliog.) ; Schwyzer, op. cit., 
D. 768. 


curs only with perfective verbs, which like 
“to die,’ “to bring,” “to come,” denote 
actions bound to come to an end. Now, 
since we .saw that xexagndra, even if it 
were related to xariw, could not have the 
perfective sense “exhale,” but only a dur- 
ative sense, such as “to breathe,” xexa- 
gnora can hardly be a resultative perfect 
either. 

Then there remains only the third pos- 
sibility, which Monro, too, assumes, 
namely, that xexagnws is a present perfect 
of the type yéynie, “is glad,” xexapnas, 
“rejoicing,” etc. Therefore, xexag@nora Ou- 
pov must denote a continuing status, no- 
tably that of the syncope. This is why 
Monro and Faesi translate “panting” ;* 
but this cannot be correct. Since panting 
is a matter of breath and respiration, it 
cannot apply to the @uyds, that is, an 
“energy.” Its behavior is strictly distin- 
guished from that of respiration in all our 
descriptions, as can be learned from a 
glance at Table 1. To be sure, Eng. pant, 
in the sense of “throb” or “‘pulsate,” can 
also be said of the heart and the blood; 
but it then denotes heavy and intensified 
activity, whereas our descriptions, as a 
whole, leave no doubt that the activity of 
the @uyés during the syncope is restricted 
and weakened. The result is that Bezzen- 
berger’s translation of xexadnaws by “being 
weak, numbed,”’ is the only interpretation 
which does justice to the sense of the en- 
tire description, as well as to the gramma- 
tical value of xexag@nora as an intensive 
perfectum praesens of the type yeyne. 

Moreover, how does the phrase xexa- 
nora Oupor fit into the syntactical struc- 
ture of the sentences in which it occurs? 
Those who understand the verb from 
which xexadnws comes in the traditional 
sense of ‘exhale’ must consider @uydy as 
the object of xexapnora and the latter as 
a reference to the fainting person. Faesi,** 


55 See above. 56 See above. 
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however, understands @uyév as an accusa- 
tive of limitation, which in itself is pos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, such an accusa- 
tive is quite common for psychical phe- 
nomena; cf. Il. xv. 627: rpouéovor dé Te 
gpéva vadrar; iv. 272: ynPdcuvos Kip; Viil. 
437: pidov rerinuévar Hrop; H. Apoll. 256: 
Kpadinvy éxo\woaro; likewise Oupdv xodoi- 
a0at, xweoar, axeve. Therefore, we could 
very well translate xexagdnora Ovyov by 
“weak in the @uyuds.”” There is, however, 
still another possibility, viz., that xexagdn- 
éra could be an appositive to duudv. To be 
sure, we would then have two different 
objects in case I, 4b: wn ue oriBn.... 
Sapaon xexadnora duu6v; but this is possible; 
it could be the type zotév ce Eros diyev 
épxos dd6vTwr. 

It is very interesting indeed that of 
these three possibilities the last one, and 
only the last one, is attested in late Greek 
poetry: Opp. Cyn. iv. 206: xexapnora yuia; 
Nonn. Dion. ii. 539: xexagdnora yuia xe- 
pavv®. Particularly instructive is Opp. Hal. 
ili. 572: xexagdnore Ovud, as this is strictly 
parallel to Homer’s xexagnéra Ouydr. It 
therefore is quite important that in this 
case, as well as in all other late Greek in- 
stances, xexadnws has the precise meaning 
which I am trying to prove is the only pos- 
sible one. Even Liddell and Scott, though 
they cling to the meaning “‘exhale”’ as far 
as Homer is concerned, admit that in 
later poetry xexagnws is an intransitive 
form with the meaning “‘worn out, for- 
done.”’ Now, if we consider that this verb 
occurs earlier only in Homer and only in 
the phrase xexadnora Ovydr, it is plain be- 
yond cicubt that these late poets here, as 
so often, were under the influence of Ho- 
mer. At least we thus learn how they un- 
derstood the Homeric phrase, and this is 
an argument not to be underrated. Of 
course, late Greek interpreters of Homer 
sometimes blundered, but in this case 
these poets saw quite correctly what later 
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generations of philologists failed to real- 
ize, for the reason that they did not notice 
the stereotyped structure of the descrip- 
tions listed in our Group I. They therefore 
missed the l¢ad offered by the parallelism 
of these descriptions. 

In all, the @uyds is mentioned at the 
end, that is, in connection with the recov- 
ery. There is, however, the difference al- 
ready mentioned: In some cases the re- 
covery is total, in some only partial.*” 

The first type is clearly characterized 
by the phrases és @péva Oupds ayépOn and 
veov 6 écayeipero Ovyov, which means 
that the @vuds resumes its function, to- 
gether with the revival of the respiration 
(Gumvuro, dunvidn). The way this fact is 
expressed in the above phrases is, inci- 
dentally, another bit of evidence against 
the assumption that the fainting person 
was believed to “exhale” his @uyds. “To 
gather” (ayeipw) can properly be said only 
of something that has been dissipated.® 
This involves a weakening, whereas a 
gathering, that is, a concentration, im- 
plies a strengthening of the Ovyuds.°® How- 
ever, one cannot strengthen something 
that has been exhaled and therefore is 
gone. The correctness of this conclusion 
from the expressions Ouyds ayépOn, Oupdr 
ayeipero is corroborated by Od. vii. 283 ff., 
where Odysseus tells Alcinoiis of the 
storm that wrecked his ship and threw 
him to the shore: 
éx 6’ érecov Ouunyepewr, eri 5’ auBpooin vié 
Hdd’. eye 5’ amavevOe Sumeréos morapoto 


The compound 6uynyepéw Obviously means 

the same as @uydv a&yeipev: Odysseus had 

to gather new strength. Nothing, how- 

ever, is said of a syncope, so that in this 

case an exhaling, that is, a departure, of 

the @uyds is entirely out of the question. 
57 See above, p. 113. 


58 Cf. the opposite English terms: ‘‘to dissipate 
one’s energy’’—‘‘to gather strength.”’ 


59 Cf. Ger. geballte Kraft. 
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The @vuds was only weakened and there- 
fore had to be reconcentrated. It is logical 
to assume that the use of the above analo- 
gous phrases in the descriptions of a syn- 
cope presupposes the same situation. 

An identical conclusion is suggested by 
the phrase Bédos d’ért Oupdy éSduva in case 
I, 2a. It can only mean that during the 
syncope the 6vyds had been overpowered 
and paralyzed, as is indicated by such 
parallels as Il. x. 2: dedunuévor barvw; xiv. 
353: tavy kal pidornte Sapeis; i. 61: wdde- 
pos Te Saud Kal Aowuuds “Axaois; Od. xiv. 
318: aldpw kal xayarw dSedunuevov. How- 
ever, one cannot paralyze or overpower 
something that has gone. So the @uyés can- 
not have been exhaled, but only weak- 
ened, and this status is still (ér!) con- 
tinuing even at the moment that the 
respiration has come back. This means 
that we have to do with only a partial re- 
covery, whereas in the cases containing 
the phrases é @péva Ouuds ayépOn and véov 
Ouudv ayeipero the recovery is total, that 
is, both respiration and @uyds resume their 
full functions. At all events, it is now clear 
why the 6uyds is always mentioned in con- 
nection with the recovery, and therefore 
at the end of the entire description. It is 
obvious, then, that xexadndra Ovpdr, too, 
in case I, 1, since it appears in the same 
place, must refer to the recovery: the 
Ouyds is still weak, although the patient is 
again breathing. 

The continued weakness of the @uyés in 
this case has a special reason, which is 
clearly stated but has not yet been no- 
ticed; for this passage has been totally 
misunderstood by the interpreters, be- 
cause they have not seen the parallelism 
between this and the other passage con- 
taining the phrase xexadnora Oupdy (case 
I, 4b). This parallelism must now be 
studied. 

In the latter passage Odysseus tells 
how, after having been thrown ashore on 


Scheria, he had to solve the problem of 
where to spend the night. He had the 
choice between two possibilities. He could 
stay on the bank of the river to which he 
had been swept by the surf, or he could 
climb up a hill and hide in the thick 
woods. In both cases he had to face the 
danger of death. This is clearly stated for 
the second alternative: He may fall asleep 
and then be killed by wild beasts. It is 
evident that death as the ultimate out- 
come is meant also by yf pw’ duvdis oriBn 
Té.... kal.... &pon.... daydon in the 
other alternative; for the descriptions of 
the two possibilities are strictly parallel. 
The only difference is that they proceed in 
opposite directions. While in the second 
case the narration leads up from the be- 
ginning to the end, in the first case it goes 
the opposite way. This means that every 
step forward in the description mentions 
the cause for the preceding step: Dew and 
frost will kill me. Why? Because I shall 
faint, and the @vyuds will be weakened. 
Why? Aipn 8 & rorayod Yuxp) mre OO 
apo. There are good reasons for mention- 
ing the time (744 apd); for, if Odysseus 
stays close to the river, he must remain 
awake (vixra pvAdooeww), since in this case 
he would not have the protection from 
possible attacks by natives which the 
woods would give him in the other case. 
But when dawn comes, the icy morning 
breeze might numb him into a fainting 
spell, and then he might be killed by the 
frost. 

That the cold breeze really is meant to 
be the cause of the anticipated syncope is 
proved by the parallelism with case I, 1: 


. . wept bé von Bopéao 
Cwype. émimveiovoa KaxGs Kexadnota Bupdv. 


It cannot be by mere chance that the only 
twoinstances of xexadnéra buydv also contain 
a reference to the cold wind. There must be 
a connection and therefore a parallelism 
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in the meaning. But is the wind in case I, 1 
really a cause of the weakness of the 6u- 
pos? This question is connected with the 
problem of the meaning of the word 
Cwyper. 

This verb, as a compound of fwds and 
aypéw,® normally means “‘to catch (alive)”’ 
which, however, does not fit our passage, 
unless one were willing to accept Bechtel’s 
obviously impossible interpretation: Bo- 
reas catches the numbed @uyés alive and 
refreshes it. Eustathius, therefore, as- 
sumed for our passage another verb with 
another meaning,” and it became an ex- 
traordinary success. Later Greek authors 
used the verb in the sense suggested by 
Eustathius,® and up to the present time 
dictionaries and commentaries® follow 
him in deriving this verb (wypetv from fwH 
and dyelpw or éyeipw and translating it, ac- 
cordingly, by ‘“‘awake, vivify, revive’’: 
The patient has begun to breathe, and 
Boreas (definitely) revives him. Now the 
assumption of an exceptional meaning for 
only one passage is always awkward and 
can be justified only in case of a real 
emergency. But there is no such emer- 
gency, if we correctly understand the pas- 
sage in question. It does not mean that 
Boreas finishes the recovery; on the con- 
trary, he prevents it in the same way as 
does the spear in case 2: Bédos &’ ére Oupov 
é5auva. These two cases are strictly paral- 
lel inasmuch as both tell of only a partial 
recovery. In both, the person who fainted 
has resumed breathing, but the @uyéds is 
still checked, by the spear in case 2, by 

60 On the exact character of the composition see 
W. Stolz, Wiener Studien, XXV, 218 ff. 

6 Lezilogus, p. 148. 

Eg. (p. 623): {why ‘dyelpew xat riv derwoOuplay 
éxavaxadeioba; Cf. Thesaurus, s.v. 

6s The instances are listed in the Thesaurus and in 
Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 

64 Liddell-Scott-Jones: ‘‘restore to strength and 
life’; Menge, s.v.; Stolz, loc. cit.; Van Leeuwen, 
llias, p. 698; Thesaurus, s.v.; Autenrieth-Kaegi2, s.v.; 
Mendes da Costa, op. cit., p. 79; Ebeling, s.v.; Pape, 
8.0, 


the cold Boreas in case 1. In other words, 
fwypeiv has here, as in all other instances, 
the meaning ‘“‘catch” or “keep, after hav- 
ing caught,” respectively. This interpre- 
tation definitely shows the parallelism 
with case 4b, which, as said before, must 
be expected because of the detail of the 
cold wind in connection with the phrase 
Kexagnora Oupov. We now realize that in 
both cases the wind actually has an in- 
fluence on the syncope. The only differ- 
ence is that in case 4b the wind causes the 
attack, while in case 1 it prolongs the 
fainting spell. 

So all details fall into place, and we can 
now sum up. From whatever angle we 
study the meaning of kexagdnéra Ouydv, we 
always come to the same result: It cannot 
mean “having exhaled the @uyds’” but 
only “the numbed @uyos.”’ 


Cc 


The result of the preceding section pre- 
pares us for a better understanding of the 
descriptions gathered in Group II, a. These 
cases are characterized by the use of the 
phrase @uydv atobev, which, in turn, is 
linked to &iov #rop in case I, 7 (Il. 250 ff.). 
The two verbs have always—and rightly 
—been considered as kindred. Regarding 
their meaning, however, we come across 
another seemingly immortal error. Ever 
since the days of the Greeks, dictionaries 
down to Liddell-Scott-Jones and gram- 
marians down to E. Schwyzer have de- 
rived these verbs from the roots contained 
in Gr. dena, “blow”; Skt. vati; Av. va‘ti; 
Lat. ventus; etc. They therefore translated 
the phrase duudv atodew by “exhale the 
Ouyds,” and diov jrop in an analogous 
way. Nevertheless, this translation is 
grammatically doubtful and is strictly 


6 Cf. schol. Od. xv. 252; Boisacq, op. cit., p. 29; 
P. Persson, Beitrdge zur indoger. Wortforschung (Upp- 
sala, 1912), pp. 12, 476, n. 3; H. Hirt, Handbuch der 
griech, Laut- und Formenlehre (2d ed.; Heidelberg, 
1912), p. 503; Brugmann and Thumb, op. cit., p. 345; 
Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 703. 
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contradicted from a semantic point of 
view, as well as by the context. 

To be sure, a derivation from the base 
*ayé-, “blow,”’ could explain the initial 
d- of Giov, since, at least in Ionic, contrac- 
tion of a and 7 results in a (ef. dpanre > 
épare); but in a present tense *arn-.w the 
-j- should have disappeared, so that we 
would expect *aov rather than aiov. The 
situation would be different if we started 
from a diphthongal base *ayéi-, as as- 
sumed by Solmsen.* The zero degree 
would be *ayi-, and the present tense de- 
rived from this form, that is, *a¢i.w, could 
have become *daiw and, with quantitative 
metathesis, atw. Yet the assumption of a 
base *ayéi- is debated.*” It is based chiefly 
on Goth. waian (< wéjan); OHG wajan; 
OChSI véjati, “blow”; but these can as 
well be 76-presents of *ayé-. No matter 
which way we interpret them, they con- 
tain the full degree of the base with -é-; 
so do Gr. anu, Skt. vati, Av. va'ti. This 
makes it doubtful whether we are entitled 
to assume a present tense with the zero 
degree *ayai- > *ayi-; and such an as- 
sumption, as said before, would appear 
necessary to explain the -2- of aiov. There 
is, however, another possibility of ex- 
plaining this -7-, which is suggested by the 
form dic@w. Its -c- would be inorganic, if 
we have to do with a derivation from 
*ayéi-; we should rather expect *d-i0w. 
This, of course, is no decisive argument, 
since -0 may alternate with -c#w. On the 
other hand, if the -c- belongs to the root, 
the preservation of the -:- in &iov would be 
explained. Such a root was assumed by 
Bechtel,** who connected our verbs with 
IE *yei- or, with formans -s-, *yeis-: 
*yis- in ON visinn, “withered, flabby”’; 

6 Untersuchungen zur griech. Laut- und Verslehre 
(Strassburg, 1901), pp. 270 ff. 


67 See Persson, op. cit.; Walde and Pokorny, I, 
270 ff. 


68 Lexilogus, pp. 21 ff.; Walde and Pokorny (I, 
221) are doubtful. 
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visna, “wither’; MHG wesel, “weak, 
tired, numb”; Swed. vesa, “get tired.” In 
fact, a present *dafic6w immediately ex- 
plains dic@w. No less easy is the assump- 
tion of a present-tense form *a-yis-76 > 
duw > diw > aw with metathesis quanti- 
tatum as, e.g., in *’Axatgexos > *’Axau- 
kos > ’Axauxos.° The long a- of dior, 
then, would have to be understood as an 
Aeolism, which offers no difficulty. The 
phrase diov #rop looks very old anyway. 
The form may possibly have been pre- 
served because of a confusion with 4diov, 
“T heard.” Such a mistake occurred in an- 
cient and modern times.” There is a slight 
difficulty, inasmuch as the initial a-, which 
has to be assumed for dio6w and diov, does 
not seem to occur in any of the other 
words grouped together with the two 
Greek verbs by Bechtel’s etymology. It 
can, however, be a mere and specifically 
Greek prothetic vowel before the initial 
U- aS, €.g., In é€pon, Cret. dépon: IE *yers-. 
It may be mentioned that, even in the 
case of &¢nur, Solmsen” has considered the 
a- as a prothetic vowel rather than as the 
first part of a dissyllabic base. This initial 
a-, therefore, is no obstacle to Bechtel’s 
etymology, which, on the other hand, is 
much superior to the derivation from 
*ayéi- or *ayé- not only so far as the form 
is concerned but also in the meaning which 
it implies, namely, “to become or to be 
weak, numbed, dull.” This agrees with the 
meaning demonstrated for xexadnéra, 
whereas, on the other hand, the time- 
honored interpretation “exhale” meets 
with the same difficulties as in the case of 


69 Cf. Schwyzer, op. cit., pp. 265 f. 


70 Hesychius had interpreted diov (jrop) by jxovov 
kai joIavéuny, aS he had interpreted dic@uy» by & 
aigOnoe: éxwv. Likewise, G. C. Crusius, H. Smith, and 
T. K. Arnold, A Complete Greek and English Lexicon 
(London, 1886), s.v. diov: ‘‘I felt my heart (viz., the 
pulsation).’’ Others: “I knew it in my mind."’ Prell- 
witz, Etym. Wérterbuch (2d ed.; Géttingen, 1905), p. 
18: “I perceived my heart’’ > ‘I felt a deadly pain.”’ 


1 Op. cit. 
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Kexagdnws, namely, the lack of a prefix ex- 
pressing the essential concept ‘“‘ex.’’ Con- 
sequently, aic@w and diov could at best 
only mean “breathe,’’ not “exhale.” 

It is equally important that the latter 
meaning does not fit into the context of 
the Homeric passages. Cases II, 1 and 2 
are parallel not only in the occurrence of 
the phrase @vydv aicbev but also in so far 
as this phrase is followed by another 
phrase mentioning the Ovyds. Now, in 
case IT, 1, these two phrases are separated 
by the comparison with the bull but are 
connected by the mention of the épetyev. 
Therefore we could perhaps assume a 
paraphrasing repetition of line 403. Yet, 
if we adopt the traditional interpretation 
of dtoGew in case II, 2, we are forced to 
translate: “The horse] exhaled the @upés, 
fell down, and the @uyds left.”” This would 
be a tautology of the worst kind, which 
can easily be eliminated, if we consider the 
entire structure of the description in this 
case as well as in case II, 1. 

Boéhme (in opposition to Bickel) as- 
sumes that these two passages are de- 
scriptions not of syncopes but of death. 
He must, however, admit that they bear 
a close resemblance to the descriptions of 
fainting, inasmuch as they depict a slow 
dying as a condition like that of a syncope. 
This is only half-correct. The full truth is 
arrived at if we compare the other pas- 
sages in which the @uyds is mentioned in 
real descriptions of death, namely, 

Il. iv. 522 ff.: 

2.2.68 barrios & xovinow 
KaTTEde, Gudw xetpe Hirors Erapotor TWeTaooas 
Oupov amomveiwy .... 
Il. xiii. 6538 f.: 
éCouevos 5€ kar’ abfe hirwy év xepoiv éraipwv 
Oupov dmromveiwy..... 

It is obvious that in these two passages 
Ouydv aromveiwv really means the departure 
(axo-) of the 6vuds and therefore the death 
of the person. The same is undoubtedly 


meant by Xin’ doréa Ovyds and ard 8’ érra- 
To Ouyds in our cases II, 1 and 2. Then the 
first phrase @vydv dicfev in these cases 
must, of necessity, mean something that 
precedes the death, the definite departure 
of the @vyds.”* This can only be a state of 
weakness, dulness, possibly unconscious- 
ness. In other words, these descriptions of 
slow death split the whole process up into 
two successive phases. The first is a state 
like that in the case of fainting, the second 
is the departure of the @vyds from the 
body. Consequently, @uydv atoAev must 
have the meaning ‘“‘to become numbed,” 
as assumed by Bechtel. This translation 
not only overcomes the insurmountable 
difficulty which the translation ‘“exhale” 
meets in the lack of a prefix é- or azo-; it 
also eliminates the tautology in case 2 
which has been pointed out before. In- 
stead, we observe a logical progress of the 
description: The horse becomes, numb, 
falls down, and finally the 6uyds leaves. 
Even in case | this interpretation makes a 
better sense: 

Phase 1: Hippodamus becomes weak and starts 

screaming. 
Phase 2: While he is still screaming, the (al- 
ready weak) @uyés departs. 


Likewise case I, 7, offers a certain diffi- 
culty, if we accept the meaning “exhale” 
for aiov....; for it would be strange 
to say ‘I exhaled my heart.” Even if jrop 
were meant in the wider sense of “soul,” 
an exhaling of the soul, as is shown by 
Ouudv arorveiev, would mean “to die,” 
and Hector could not very well say that 
he was dying, since he remained alive. 
He could only speak of a sensation that 
gave him the impression of dying, and 
such a sensation would indeed be ex- 
pressed, if we translate ‘“‘because I became 
weak in my heart.” 

This interpretation is corroborated by 


72 This was rightly pointed out by Ebeling (op. cit., 
p. 56) but did not impress the interpreters of Homer. 
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the way in which the accident is described 
by Homer in line 10: dpyadéw éxer’ &oOuare 
kip amwloowv..... Since this verb is akin 
to mwurés and muviccev, “put wise,’ it 
can only mean “have no intellectual pow- 
er.” In fact, in Od. v. 342 and vi. 258 it 
means ‘‘to be foolish.”” Consequently, xijp 
arwiocev must be translated by “with- 
out sensibility in the soul” or something 
like this. However, xfp connects this 
phrase with jrop aiov in Hector’s later re- 
port, which therefore must have an analo- 
gous syntactical structure and meaning. 

All this, I think, makes it definitely 
clear that dic@ev and datev can only 
mean ‘‘be numbed, dull,” and consequent- 
ly are parallel to xexadnas. 


D 


The present study is another piece of 
evidence both of the role which types of 
description play in the technique of the 
Homerids and of the help these types 
offer to the interpretation of Homer and 
the Homeric language. The erroneous 
translations of the expressions discussed 
on the previous pages could be so long- 


lived only because interpreters and lin- 
guists failed to realize the parallelism and 
structural patterns of the descriptions in 
which the terms concerned occur. Once 
these patterns have been recognized, the 
correct meaning of the words and phrases 
involved immediately becomes manifest. 

It also becomes definitely clear that the 
6uuds was never anything else than a bodi- 
ly energy, as was demonstrated by 
Boéhme, or, as Snell’* puts it, an Organ der 
Regung, that is, a principle of motion and 
impulse, which in the case of fainting 
naturally becomes weakened. This is the 
reason why Homer and the early Greeks 
called a syncope édvynredin Or KaKnredin 
or (Ion.) ynredin, that is, a state of weak- 
ness or absence of strength.”4 


ForRDHAM UNIVERSITY 


73 “Die Sprache Homers als Ausdruck seiner Ge- 
dankenwelt,’”’ Neue Jahrbicher, 1939, pp. 399 ff. 

74 Derived from *4zedos, “strength, power,’’ in 
Ion. edredjs, ‘strong, vigorous’’; ynxedin, ‘‘weakness’’; 
ON afl, AS afol, ‘‘strength’’ (cf. Boisacq, op. cit., p. 
697; Walde and Pokorny, op. cit., I, 176). An analo- 
gous term is ddryodpavéw: Spdw, ‘make, do’’; dpavos- 
Epyov, mpaiis . . . . dbvayts Hesych.; d5parys, “idle, ineffi- 
cient, weak’’ (Bechtel, Lezrilogus, p. 104; Walde and 
Pokorny, op. cit., I, 803). 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTE ON EUMENIDES 881-91 


These lines of Athena constitute the turn- 
ing-point in the scene. Previously, the Erinyes 
have given no sign of listening to the words of 
the goddess. In a fury of disappointment and 
frantic for revenge, they have uttered cries of 
despair and of rage whenever she paused, but 
on each occasion their cries did not bear any 
close relation to what she had been saying. 
Here, however, something important occurs. 
Athena makes no new offer, yet the Erinyes 
suddenly become willing to listen. What causes 
the change at this point? 

No answer to this question is given in the 
very full commentary of the Headlam-Thom- 
son edition of the Oresteia. It is ignored also by 
Wecklein, Paley, and Sidgwick. Verrall, in his 
translation of the Humenides, indicates a pause 
after line 887 and inserts the statement that 
Athena’s ‘“‘voice ceases to be heard, and for a 
while she seems to commune with them in si- 
lence. They become suddenly calm, and show 
in their behaviour a great awe.”’ In his Intro- 
duction! Verrall says of the Erinyes: 


They are not bought. The poet, whose high 
and spiritual thoughts of the divine would with 
difficulty find a use for the chasm and tripod of 
Delphi, would not easily have imagined that a 
cave, or altars, or processions, or any local and 
limited function, however august, could purchase 
an alliance between Punishment and Pardon. The 
honors of Athena are soon accepted,—when the 
Erinyes entertain the offer: but the miracle is that 
they should entertain it; and this miracle is 
wrought by no bribe, but by the blessing of Zeus 
upon the mysterious persuasion of Athena. 


But has Aeschylus left the miracle entirely 
unexplained, and did he depend on stage ac- 
tion alone to make his meaning clear to the 
audience? It is possible, I believe, to find defi- 
nite indications in the text of reasons why the 
conversion of the Erinyes should appropriately 
begin at this point. 

Three times before these lines are spoken, 


1P. xxviii. 


Athena has made her proposal, each time in 
different words and with different emphasis. 
The Furies, on the other hand, with little 
thought and much violence, have emphasized 
their stand more crudely by reiteration. The 
opening words of the goddess, in each case, are 
significant. From the beginning, she aims to per- 
suade them: €yuoi rideoOe 7 BapvoTrovws pepe 
(l. 794). She would have them understand 
that they are mistaken in claiming that they 
have been robbed of honor (Il. 780, 789, 792, 
810, 819, 822), and her second speech begins: 
ovx €or’ G&ripor (1. 823). When their cries be- 
come wilder than before, Athena starts the 
third, and longest, speech, in which she makes 
her offer by saying that she will bear with their 
anger: dpyas ~vvoiow cou’ yepartepa yap et (I. 
848). But the Furies repeat their last outburst 
(ll. 870-88= ll. 837-47). 

So far, Athena has failed even to make them 
listen. As the first words of a reply stand the 
best chance of catching the attention of an an- 
gry opponent, it is important to notice why the 
openings chosen by the goddess did not accom- 
plish this. Her indication at the outset that she 
will resort to persuasion, not force, means 
nothing to the Erinyes, though it has a deep 
significance for her, as is shown by her later 
references to it: (1) in her next speech (1. 829), 
(2) at the turning-point (ll. 885-87), and (3) 
after her success (ll. 970-75). Her second open- 
ing, “You are not without honor,” they dis- 
regard because they hold the opposite belief. 
To her third opening, “I will bear with your 
anger,” they are indifferent. But her fourth 
opening evidently does arrest their attention. 

The speech that is to mark the turning- 
point begins: oto. xapoduai cor Eeyouca 
rayaba (1. 881). These are not striking words, 
and the reader may at first think the line color- 
less compared with Athena’s last utterance: 


ed dpdcav, eb Tacxovcar, ed Tinwuevnv 


xXwpas weTacxetv THade Oeoditecrarns 
ll. 868-69]. 
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Indeed, this fourth speech is simpler in lan- 
guage than those that have preceded and calm- 
er in tone. But this gives it even greater force. 
The Erinyes have repeatedly hurled their 
curses and threats against Athena and her city. 
Serenely she answers: “I shall not grow weary 
of telling you what is good.” Their violence 
has had absolutely no effect upon her; and 
now, by stating calmly that it never will, she 
makes it useless. The Erinyes realize, suddenly 
and overwhelmingly, that they are confronted 
by something they have never known—some- 
thing eternal and concerned with everlasting 
good. 

The different experience that they had had 
with Apollo would naturally intensify their 
surprise at Athena’s attitude. With expressions 
of scorn and loathing, he drove them from his 
temple (ll. 179-97), whereas Athena, equally 
surprised to find them in her domain, was de- 
termined to learn the truth and administer 
justice (ll. 406-34). Apollo tried to make them 
realize the sanctity of the marriage bond, but 
they replied with no opposing argument, no 
word to indicate that they had listened. They 
merely reiterated their determination to pur- 
sue their victim; whereupon Apollo, out of pa- 
tience, answered: “‘Pursue him then, and make 
yourselves more trouble” (Il. 213-26). 

Athena does not lose patience. What she 
proposes is entirely good—for the Erinyes as 
well as for the Athenians. She will continue to 
make this plain—calmly, clearly, and reason- 
ably—until even they shall be convinced. Only 
by unremitting effort, by unfailing patience, 
and without compulsion can a moral victory 
be achieved. Having won their attention, she 


tells them it is her desire that they remain in 
her city, but she leaves them free to make their 
own choice. And now she appeals to what is 
best in the character of the Erinyes, to the 
thing that has made her wish to keep them in 
Athens—their genuine concern for justice.? If 
they decide to refuse her offer, they may do so. 
But in that event they cannot with justice in- 
flict any evil on the place where they might 
have stayed and been honored forever (Il. 885- 
91). So the goddess prevails at last. With a 
change from lyric measures to iambic trimeter, 
the Chorus asks: “‘Queen Athena, what abode 
do you say is mine? .... What honor is es- 
tablished for me?” (Il. 892, 894). The goddess 
has already told them these things in the 
speeches to which they would not listen (Il. 
805-7, 834-36, 854-57), but she does not re- 
mind them of this fact in her answers. 

The dramatic purpose of her earlier speeches 
seems, then, to be twofold—to fix certain im- 
portant ideas in the minds of the spectators® 
and to put before their eyes a concrete exam- 
ple of victory by persuasion, showing how rec- 
onciliation may bring about a union mightier 
than any triumph: 

wud & ayabav 
Epis NueTépa dua mavrds [ll. 974-75]. 
PEARL CLEVELAND WILSON 
Hunter CoLieGE 


2 This has been powerfully expressed in ll. 490-565. 


2 Such as the prevailing influence of Zeus (ll. 797, 
826, 850), the devastation that might be wrought by 
the angry Erinyes (ll. 800-803, 830-32, 858-63), the 
fact that Athena could have used force but chose to 
rely on persuasion (ll. 794, 804-7, 826-29, 867-69), 
and a prophecy of the future glory of Athens (il. 
851-57). 


JUVENAL 7. 126-28 


atque ipse feroci 


bellatore sedens curvatum hastile minatur 
eminus et statua meditatur proelia lusca. 


The words are simple, and there is no syn- 
tax involved other than the most rudimentary, 
but the meaning of the passage has proved 
elusive, as an examination of the commentaries 
discloses. It is possible that in the interpreta- 
tion not enough attention has been paid to 


eminus. The phrase minatur eminus must 
mean, one would suppose: “librat minaciter ut 
eminus mittat.’’ What would be the technique 
of such a librator? Two points seem essential, 
as one may gather from watching the javelin 
throwers in modern athletic contests: (1) the 
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head of the weapon must be well elevated to 
secure a proper trajectory; (2) the shaft must 
be grasped well back from the head. 

Now if the artist who planned the statue of 
Aemilius followed military technique in his 
representation, he would encounter a difficulty 
which he may or may not have realized: the 
head of the spear would be heavy, if we have 
regard to Roman usage; the shaft relatively 
light. If these details were observed in the 
statue and no adequate support (extraneous 
to the realities of the case, to be sure) were pro- 
vided for the hastile, in course of time the shaft 
would bend into a curve under the weight of 
the massive head—hence curvatum hastile. 
Thus the detail of the spear’s poise, originally 
designed as a fine piece of realism, has become 
actually derisory. 

In line with this idea is the view that lusca 
does not refer to an original detail of the statue, 
namely, the soldier closing one eye to secure 
a more accurate aim with the other, but repre- 
sents another feature in which the statue has 
suffered deterioration. The scholium on statua 
lusca reads: “cuius oculus introrsus cedit”’; 
and, while a scholium is not necessarily or al- 
ways right, the explanation offered by this par- 
ticular one is much more plausible than the 
notion that the whole statue is realism carried 
almost to the point of caricature, with Aemilius 


squinting one-eyed along the line of fire. The 
eyeball of colored stone or glass has dropped 
down inside the statue, which thus becomes 
lusca. So lusca at one end of the description of 
the spear-feature of the statue parallels curva- 
tum at the other: the mighty soldier is a luscus, 
and his spear exhibits a ludicrous curvature. 
Aemilius collects higher lawyer’s fees because 
he has a military statue in his honor; but just 
look at the statue and its sorry state of disre- 
pair! What a ridiculous thing on which to base 
a claim! 

Translate: ‘“‘and Aemilius himself, astride a 
fiery charger, poises truculently for long-range 
throw a shaft—bent into a curve! and re- 
hearses battles as a statue—short one eye!’”! 


Wiu.iraM Harpy ALEXANDER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


1 In connection with the above exegesis I have con- 
sulted the editions of Friedlaender, Heinrich, Jahn, 
Weidner, Mayor, Lewis, Macleane, Pearson and 
Strong, Hardy, H. P. Wright, H. L. Wilson, J. D. 
Duff, Labriolle, and Villeneuve. I consider that my 
obligation is greatest to the edition of H. P. Wright 
(‘Ginn’s College Series’’ (Boston, 1901]), who was 
sufficiently troubled about curvatum and eminus to 
comment intelligently on their possibilities; but I be- 
lieve I have clarified the views he advanced summari- 
ly. The whole treatment of the passage, from a total 
ignoring of the real difficulties to very peculiar specu- 
lations upon it, is imitself an interesting footnote on 
editorship. 


EMENDATION OF PINDAR OLYMPIAN 9. 82 (76) 


In his review in this Journal (XLI [1946], 
172) of Turyn’s new text of Pindar, Gilbert 
Norwood rejects all proposed emendations 
of yévos, which is unmetrical, and lays down 
conditions for successful emendation: “Any 
trochaic word that means ‘son,’ begins with a 
consonant, and needs a gloss may be ad- 
mitted.”’ I have proposed 7@dos to Professor 
Norwood. He agrees that this word satisfies 
his conditions and adds that it also satisfies 
another condition which he did not mention, 
namely, that imposed by the ductus litterarum, 
for the manuscript reading TONOC might 
easily be a corruption of TTQAOC. Hence 
we need not assume that corruption is due to 
the intrusion of a gloss, which, to be sure, 


seems rather unlikely in this case. For r&dos 
meaning “son” see Aeschylus Choephoroe 
794, Euripides Phoenissae 947, and Rhesus 
386. Consider also the use of -zrovNos in modern 
Greek patronymics. This use derives from 
m@dos, “son,” according to A Handbook of 
Modern Greek, by Edgar Vincent and T. G. 
Dickson (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1881), page 34. The modern development, 
while it would not be enough in itself to recom- 
mend the emendation, makes it reasonable to 
suppose that dos, “son,” may have been 
commoner in nonliterary use than it is in 
extant classical authors. 

L. A. Post 
Haverrorp COLLEGE 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sophocles en het grieksche pessimisme. By Jo- 
HANNES CORNELIS OPSTELTEN. Leiden: 
A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij 
N.V., 1945. Pp. xvi+226. 

This Leiden dissertation, in which the au- 
thor expresses himself as indebted principally 
to the guidance of the late Professor Viirtheim, 
was begun before the war, but its completion 
and publication became possible only with the 
restoration of freedom in the Netherlands. It 
includes, besides the main text, a short ap- 
pendix on the envy of the gods, a subject index 
(but not an index locorum), and a very brief 
summary in English. 

Every one of the seven tragedies of Sopho- 
cles presents a picture of human misery. The 
greater number close in disaster, and even in 
those which do not do so the persons involved 
pass through heavy pain and humiliation be- 
fore an ending is gained which can in a sense 
be called “happy.” Furthermore, the persons 
of the plays often give expression, out of their 
distress, to judgments implying the fundamen- 
tal futility and unhappiness of human life. We 
learn, however, from the scanty traditions con- 
cerning Sophocles’ life and personality that he 
was of a cheerful and equable temperament 
and lived in wholesome and genial relations 
with his fellow-Athenians. How is this seeming 
incongruity to be explained? What was his own 
view of the proportion between good and bad 
in human fortunes? If he found the bad to out- 
weigh the good, how did he justify such an 
order, and where did he gather the courage to 
live and work in such a world? Some modern 
scholars have curtly tagged him with the label 
of “pessimist”; others, paradoxically, have 
termed him an “optimist.” Which judgment 
is right? And, if his attitude is prevailingly 
pessimistic, what is the nature of his pessi- 
mism? Is it peculiar to himself, or does it belong 
to the general Greek view of life? What com- 
pensations does he find, to make life livable at 
all? 

Such are the questions which the author of 


1: 


-) 


this essay must have asked himself. He does 
not propound them thus bluntly, but he would 
probably acknowledge that they, or something 
like them, lay in his mind when he began his 
work. He says, indeed, that his study has been 
devoted to the problem of discovering some 
harmony in the life of the man and the life of 
the poet. 

It is just to call this dissertation an essay, 
because it has the qualities of both literary 
forms. As a dissertation it shows the work of 
the patient investigator who reckons with all 
the available evidence and neglects none of the 
contributions of modern scholarship. On this 
side the work is thoroughly well done. But we 
must admit that the contribution to the sum of 
human knowledge is slight, in the ordinary 
sense of this grand phrase, which demands of 
the dissertation some concrete and definable 
novelty, whether the novelty have any value 
or no. One feels that the author, as a critic, 
was somewhat handicapped by the rules for 
writing a dissertation. He was bound to show 
explicitly that he was acquainted with all pre- 
vious work pertinent to his subject, and the 
schematic form of a dissertation has led to 
much repetition. These things have made the 
book unduly long. But, in spite of these disad- 
vantages, the book is still an essay in criticism, 
in which the author has given eloquent expres- 
sion to observations and judgments which rest 
upon intimate and sympathetic knowledge of 
the poet, upon wide reading, and upon mature 
reflection. 

“This book,” he says at the beginning, “‘is 
to be, in the first place, a book about Sophocles. 
Its purpose is to come closer to him, if it be 
possible. The second part of the title indicates 
our point of departure and the way which we 
shall follow. Pessimism is our guide,”’ In the 
end one finds this to be an accurate statement 
of what the author has done. It means that 
many aspects of Sophocles’ work are disre- 
garded, except for cursory remarks on matters 
which are germane to the principal subject. 








But the word “pessimism” is allowed a wide 
range, so that, on the side of what may be 
called Sophocles’ “philosophy of life,’’ whether 
conscious or unconscious, it is fairly compre- 
hensive. He says: 

The pessimism which interests us is a pessi- 
mism with regard to human life as a whole and all 
that must be regarded as inherent in it. Whether 
we have to do with a pessimism of feeling or a 
pessimism of critical insight, with a pessimism of 
experience or a pessimism which is primarily di- 
rected to the future, with a moral pessimism or a 
religious pessimism, ... . this at any rate we can 
say: the pessimist, in all cases, more or less con- 
sciously marks with a minus-sign the product of 
his emotional and intellectual life from the point 
of view of our human lot, while the optimist 
marks the product with a plus-sign. 

The way is cleared by an introductory chap- 
ter in which the author demonstrates that 
what he calls “Orphic pessimism”’ is not found 
in Sophocles. To do this he examines the texts 
in which previous writers have found allusion 
to what is generally known as the “Orphic’”’ re- 
ligion and discovers only the barest trace of it. 
This reviewer is not willing to concede that 
there was so definite a body of Orphic doctrine 
and practice as this implies; but it is certainly 
true that Sophocles pays no attention to the 
notion that the soul suffers imprisonment in 
the body as a punishment for sin and that it 
must look beyond death for its true happiness. 

Proceeding, now, directly to his subject, the 
author studies first the general attitude of 
pessimism exhibited in the plays, examining it 
in relation to the circumstances of the times in 
which Sophocles lived and in comparison with 
Aeschylus. He says: 

It is characteristic of the attitude of the three 
tragic poets that the question pessimist? presents 
itself as a problem only in the poet who represents 
the high point of the classical period, Sophocles; 
for it is just as clear that the pre-classical Aeschy- 
lus is not a pessimist, as that the late-classical, 
in some aspects even post-classical, Euripides is a 
pessimist. 

In Aeschylus, guilt is the central fact. Men 
suffer for their sins. Moreover, whole families 
are subject to the penalties imposed for the 
sins of single members. But, withal, the poet 
seeks and discerns a cause and justification for 
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suffering. Sophocles, on the other hand, is pri- 
marily concerned with suffering itself, not with 
its cause. Suffering comes upon the innocent 
and the guilty alike, and he was not interested 
in constructing a theodicy. He concentrates his 
attention upon the personality of the hero. 
Emphasizing the nothingness of man in rela- 
tion to the power of the gods and the vain de- 
lusions of which man is the victim, he depicts 
his hero,as one possessed of greatness of soul, 
who, with a strong and passionate inner ac- 
tivity, struggles—and struggles successfully— 
to preserve his arete. In this triumphant con- 
flict is found compensation for the stark misery 
with which the hero is oppressed. Sophocles’ 
problem was an artistic one, not a moral or a 
religious one: not to justify the ways of God to 
man but to present in dramatic form the con- 
duct and behavior of the hero under suffering. 
Suffering is a fact, the gods are a fact. These 
facts are accepted with resignation. But who 
knows what a lonely soul will do in the face 
of the incontrovertible facts of life? Only the 
artist; and if the lonely soul is a great soul, the 
artist can make of its fortunes a noble drama. 
It is the greatness of the heroic personality that 
makes tragedy and serves as a corrective to the 
sickly mood of pessimism. 

The thoughts thus inadequately summar- 
ized are nowhere formulated by the author in 
just this way but are gathered from the book 
as a whole. They form, indeed, one of the most 
impressive themes of the book, which may be 
set over against the detailed account which he 
gives of the many facets of Sophoclean pessi- 
misn. 

Next, consideration is given to the question 
whether Sophocles’ choice of subjects for his 
plays and the alterations which he has made 
in the legends betray a tendency to pessimism. 
To the first half of the question the answer is 
definitely ‘““No.’’ As to the second, the conclu- 
sion is that the alterations (which are, after 
all, not numerous) are mostly made for reasons 
of technical dramaturgy and can be attributed 
to a pessimistic mood in only a few places. 

The author now turns to a study of the par- 
ticular passages in the plays which give expres- 
sion to pessimistic sentiments. Of these he has 
collected something like seventy-five. He does 
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not discuss them individually or, except for one 
or two, suggest any doubt about their inter- 
pretation. But he classifies them under nine 
rubrics, such as “the worse prevails, the better 
fails,’ “the suffering of the innocent,” “the 
transitoriness, instability, and uncertainty of 
human life.” Then he analyzes the texts, in 
order to determine how far they are to be rec- 
ognized merely as dramatically appropriate in 
their several places, how far they reveal 
Sophocles’ own opinions, and to what degree 
these opinions may have been altered in the 
course of his lifetime. The general answer is 
that there is a tone of bitterness throughout 
the dramas, except in Oedipus Tyrannus and 
Electra, and that this tone must be imputed to 
the poet himself. 

Next the author undertakes a comparison 
between the pessimism of Sophocles and that 
of his literary predecessors, and he brings for- 
ward many texts from the poets and from He- 
rodotus and Heraclitus. The result of his study 
may be given in his own words: “Among the 
pessimistic themes there is none that had not 
been mentioned in Greek literature before our 
poet touched upon it..... Inversely, the only 
pessimism that did occur in pre-Sophoclean 
literature and not in Sophocles is the pessi- 
mism of the Orphics.” 

The last quarter of the book resembles the 
latter part of a sonata movement, in which the 
musical themes previously announced are 
worked out in many variations. The author re- 
views the several elements in his pattern of 
pessimism as they are exhibited in Sophocles 
and his predecessors, with a view to determin- 
ing the general character of Greek pessimism 
and the personal pessimism of Sophocles in 
particular. Simple statements of the poets con- 
cerning the obvious facts of life are translated 
into pompous expressions involving such terms 
as “eudaemonism” and “hedonism” and other 
generalizing abstractions. Oversubtle analysis 
and fine-drawn distinctions result in confusion 
rather than in illumination. The effort to de- 
scribe the psychology of Sophocles as a man is 
labored and unconvincing and involves a para- 
doxical reconciliation of opposites. The au- 
thor’s conclusion is that he cannot be called 
simply a pessimist or an optimist: he is a 


pessimist in thought and insight, an optimist 
by nature. The element of optimism is dis- 
covered, by somewhat fanciful speculation, in 
certain compensations for undoubted pessi- 
mism—in a resigned acceptance of life as it is, 
in a deep belief and trust in God, and in the 
activity of artistic creation. 

But, in the end, after reading the book 
through, one may gratefully acknowledge that 
the author has accomplished the purpose an- 
nounced in his opening words. He does ‘‘come 
closer to Sophocles,” and he carries the reader 
with him. By his sane, sensitive, and sym- 
pathetic criticism he has won for himself and 
the reader a fuller understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the poet. Lovers of Sophocles can read 
the book with profit and without fear of hav- 
ing their sensibilities wounded by arbitrary 
rough-handling of the delicacy of Sophoclean 
art. The author himself, as he says with char- 
acteristic modesty, feels that here and there 
he has some vision of the truth about Sopho- 
cles, and he closes with words that show his 
keen perceptiveness and his distrust of dog- 
matic assertion: “Perhaps, in the end, we come 
closest to this truth when, leaving all analysis 
and synthesis behind, we turn to the works of 
the poet and give ourselves wholly to contem- 
plation and enjoyment of his art.” 


Ivan M. LinrortH 
University of California 


Phyllobolia fiir Peter von der Mihll zum 60. Ge- 
burtstag. By Otor Gicon, Kart Meu, 
Witty THEILER, Fritz WEHRLI, and BERN- 
HARD Wyss. Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co. 
Verlag, 1946. Pp. 288. 

It is a rare delight to handle and to read— 
after these dismal war years—an anniversary 
volume printed on paper pleasing to touch, in 
clear and handsome type, and composed in a 
German wholly free from political and “racist” 
propaganda; but then, as the title-page re- 
minds us, it was published in Basle by a group 
of five Swiss scholars, in honor of a sixth, 
whose own work, Der grosse Aias, the Rektorats- 
programm of Basel University (1930), may be 
familiar to some of my readers. 

Five essays are offered: “Der erhabene und 
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der schlichte Stil in der poetisch-rhetorischen 
Theorie der Antike” (F. Wehrli); “Tacitus 
und die antike Schicksalslehre”’ (W. Theiler) ; 
“Studien zu Platons Protagoras” (O. Gigon); 
“Zu Gregor von Nazianz’”’ (B. Wyss); and 
“Griechische Opferbrauche” (K. Meuli). Since 
out of these five there are two representing 
subjects in which the reviewer is, perhaps, 
least incompetent—to wit, the second and the 
fifth—an analysis, with critical annotations, of 
these may possibly be of some profit. 

Among the many debatable assertions of O. 
Spengler, the statement that Greco-Roman 
civilization was unconscious of its own finite- 
ness, lacking, as it were, a philosophy of his- 
tory, was promptly challenged by Eduard 
Meyer,! who pointed out that the very oppo- 
site is true, citing Tacitus as an example. The 
text analyzed by Theiler (Ann. vi. 22) and 
parallels from Josephus and other historians 
of the imperial period clearly show that the 
problem of whether the life of the individual 
is governed by fate, which the Stoics (like the 
eighteenth-century deists) virtually identified 
with the heimarmene, or by blind chance (the 
doctrine of Epicurus), had been applied, in 
Hellenistic times, to the course of history, the 
rise and fall of empires. It might perhaps have 
been added that the earliest application goes 
back to Thucydides (i. 140), who has Pericles 
say: “It is possible that events, like human 
thoughts, follow an irrational course; that is 
why we impute to Fortune [77 rixnr] that 
which runs counter to our calculations.” 

The problem is, of course, intimately con- 
nected with another involving the age-old de- 
bate of free will versus fate. Following von 
Arnim (Stoic. vet. fr., II, 964), Theiler ascribes 
to Chrysippus the only possible solution, 
namely, that the individual act of volition, 
though free when viewed subjectively, is none 
the less predetermined. The story of Tiberius 
and Thrasyllus, referred to on page 36 and 
taken to be historical—in reality it is merely 
a variant of the story of Alexander and Nec- 
tanebus*—is an exemplification of that solu- 
tion. It is, however, questionable whether 
Chrysippus hit upon it independently. The 

1 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1924, col. 1767. 

2 AJP, XLVIII (1927), 359-66. 


Talmud is familiar with it and, to drive home 
the lesson, quotes an exemplum borrowed from 
the Prakrit.* Since Chrysippus was himself a 
Cilician, it is, on the whole, likely that, like so 
many other tenets of Stoicism, this (quite suc- 
cessful) attempt at harmonizing free will and 
fate is also really an achievement of oriental 
thought. Equally interesting is the fact that 
the same doctrine of predetermination entered 
the teaching of the church: it was defended 
with zeal and skill by the Dominicans, though 
fiercely attacked by the Jesuits. We meet with 
it again toward the end of the last century in 
Felix Dahn,® w.:o probably drew on Schopen- 
hauer. 

Epicurus was not slow in pointing out that 
an acceptance of the Stoic heimarmene pre- 
cludes crime and punishment (p. 55). Indeed, 
as Theiler correctly observes, the objection is 
as old as Homer and Aeschylus, who frankly 
place the blame on the godhead; thus Goethe 
was to express it almost two millenniums and 
a half later: 


Ihr fiihrt ins Leben uns hinein, 

Thr lasst den Armen schuldig werden, 
Dann iiberlasst ihr ihn der Pein; 

Denn alle Schuld richt sich auf Erden. 


Against this doctrine Plato, in his Republic, 
renewed the old dictum of Heraclitus of Mile- 
tus: 700s avOpwmw daiuwr, or, as Schiller was to 
express it: “In deiner Brust sind deines 
Schicksals Sterne.” It is, however, difficult to 
see how this finding, though in itself true 
enough, can weaken Epicurus’ position, since 
the 740s, too, is subject to the heimarmene. 

In conclusion, Tacitus is shown to follow in 
the main the Stoic doctrine; but the sentence 
“ac tamen electionem vitae nobis relinquunt 
quam ubi elegeris, certum imminentium ordi- 
nem”’ is traced (p. 67) to the lectures of the 
Platonist Gaios, whose adopted son and pupil, 


3 Mitteilungen d. Schlesischen Gesellschaft f. Volks- 
kunde, XX XI (1930), 148-50. 

4E. Renan, Nouvelles études d'histoire religieuse 
(1899), pp. 413 ff. 


5 Sdmtliche Werke poetischen Inhalts, XIII (1899), 
324: 


Auf Glick ist und Ungliick die Welt nicht gerichtet: 
Das haben nur tiérichte Herzen erdacht! 

Es will sich ein ewiger Wille vollenden; 

Dem dient der Gehorsam, dem dient auch der Trotz. 
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Bakchios, was to become the tutor of Marcus 
Aurelius (p. 70). Gaios must then have been a 
contemporary of Tacitus. 

The fifth essay, though devoted to an alto- 
gether different subject, shares with the second 
one significant feature: it, too, is a masterpiece 
of historical research in a field in which literary 
evidence is scanty. The fact that in the case of 
Hellenistic philosophy that evidence once ex- 
isted but was subsequently destroyed, while 
Meuli’s study deals with the preliterary period 
of Greece, does not spell a great difference in 
mode of approach, which must necessarily be 
largely inductive. 

Meuli distinguishes three wholly different 
types of sacrifice: (1) offerings of food and 
drink, closely connected with the worship of 
the dead and the chthonian divinities; (2) 
holocausts, involving total destruction (usually 
by fire) of the offerings, likewise made to the 
dead; and (3) the Olympian form of sacrifice, in 
which the gods are given the bones and other 
inedible portions of the victim, while the rest 
is eaten by worshipers and priests. The obvi- 
ous preposterousness of the proposition not- 
withstanding, the Olympian sacrifice has, time 
and again, been classed with the food offerings. 
This impossible hypothesis Meuli effectively 
destroys, proving that it is really a survival 
from the hunting stage, which had never whol- 
ly disappeared from the Balkans—Artemis is a 
typical divinity of that stage—and which has 
not wholly disappeared even today—witness 
the numerous quaint customs still practiced 
by huntsmen as they were millenniums ago. 
One of the most characteristic of these is the 
cutting-up of the quarry according to minutely 
prescribed rules, whose original purpose was 
to allow the game species to replenish them- 
selves. Thus in many cases the bones of the ani- 
mal must not be broken but must be buried in 
the ground or thrown into running water, the 
idea being that only thus can the game animal 
be resuscitated to be killed and eaten a second 
time. By a careful documentation it is shown 
that such customs were taken over into sacri- 
ficial ritual—and not only by the Greeks. Thus 
the Vodjaks would eat the horse sacrificed to 
the dead, who were given only the head and 
the feet of the victim. Horse skulls and horse 


feet found in tombs prove that the same cus- 
tom was known to the pagan Hungarians (p. 
259). It becomes clear, then, that the share of 
the gods in the Olympian form of sacrifice was 
originally no gift at all but a restitution made 
to the quarry, lest the species should die out, 
which would have entailed death by starvation 
of the tribe. 

This very imperfect summary must suffice, 
though it can give but a faint idea of this sound 
and judicious application of the anthropologi- 
cal method. I venture to offer only a few criti- 
cisms in questions of detail. Robertson Smith’s 
totemic form of sacrifice seems rather too 
cursorily dismissed (p. 197). The destruction 
of a city by fire and the self-immolation of its 
garrison may indeed have grown out of the 
same ideas which underlie the holocaust (p. 
206); the custom is, however, not Greek but 
oriental, as is sufficiently shown by instances 
not quoted by the author: the destruction of 
Saguntum (219 B.c.); of Thala (in the Jugur- 
thine War, 108 B.c.); of Xanthos (Lycia), be- 
sieged by Cyrus (546 B.c.) and again by Brutus 
(46 B.c.); and of Jerusalem (A.p. 70). Much the 
same thing occurred in a.p. 1189, when the 
Jews, besieged in the castle of York by a Chris- 
tian mob, chose the same end rather than sur- 
render. It is difficult to separate these instances 
of mass destruction and mass suicide from the 
fiery death of King Zimri at Tirzah (I Kings 
16:18) and of Sin-Sar-ISkum (the legendary 
Sardanapallus) at the fall of Nineveh (606 
B.c.), the death on the pyre of the Carthagin- 
ian general Hamilcar after the lost battle of 
Himera (Herod. vii. 167. 1), the projected sui- 
cide of Croesus of Lydia, etc.—all imitations 
of the ritual death of the Tyrian Heracles 
(Ba’al Melgart), of which I have spoken else- 
where.® On the holocaust offered to the rérva 
Onpav (p. 209), cf. American Journal of Ar- 
chaeology, XLVI (1942), 496 ff.; on the hero’s 
portion (v@ra yepaoura) (p. 223) cf. Revue cel- 
tique, XLVIII (1931), 145-48. The covering of 
the eyes of the dead quarry by the huntsman 
(p. 250) seems somehow connected with the 


6 Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., LXV (1945), 144-54; cf. 
also E. Durkheim, Le Suicide (1912), pp. 118f., who 
failed to discern the underlying traditional and reli- 
gious motive. 
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veiling of the eyes or face of persons about to 
die (caput obnubere), a custom equally well 
known in modern Italy,’ among the Teutonic 
peoples,* and also in the Sassanid Empire, 
where King Chosroes II, like Caesar in Plu- 
tarch, veils himself before receiving, the death 
blow.® On page 263, note 5, Meuli recalls that 
Artemis, Apollon, or Pan receives, ¢nter alia, 
the hide of a slain lion, together with its head 
and paws, which are affixed to trees (Paul. 
Silent., Anth. Pal. vi. 57); but the same cus- 
tom is clearly referred to in Euripides’ Bacchae, 
where the women, maddened by Dionysos, 
mistake Pentheus for a lion, cut off his head, 
and propose to affix it to the palace wall. Meu- 
li’s conjecture (p. 272) that the ceremonial 
cutting-up of the quarry as laid down in OFr 
documents is ultimately of Scandinavian ori- 
gin is strikingly confirmed by the fact that the 
version of the Tristan which devotes a whole 
chapter to the subject is the work of an Anglo- 
Norman, the poet Thomas.'® 

This detailed analysis of at least two of the 
essays which make up this excellent volume 
may not appear altogether inappropriate at a 
time which, like that of Tacitus, is filled with 
dark forebodings: a work like the present one 
is calculated to inspire with new hope the wan- 
ing courage of humanists. Not the least note- 
worthy of its features is its provenance: in- 
deed, it is not a gift that comes to us from one 
of the Great Powers, the self-appointed guard- 
ians of our civilization, but from that sturdy 
little mountain republic that has given to the 
world an Ulrich Zwingli, a J. J. Bachofen, a 
Ferdinand de Saussure, and a Jakob Burck- 
hardt. May its truly free universities grow and 
prosper, to help kindle anew the flame of schol- 
arship and sound learning amid the rubble 
piles of Europe! 

ALEXANDER H. KrappE 

Princeton, New Jersey 


7F,. Lenormant, La Grande-Gréce (Paris, 1881-84), 
III, 370. 

8 Karl von Amira, Abhandlungen d. Miinchener 
Akad. d, Wissensch., philos.-philol. u. hist. Kl., XX XI 
(1922), Abh. 3, 165 f. 

* Firdousi, Le Livre des rois, trans. J. Mohl (Paris, 
1876-78), VII, 320. 

10Thomas, Le Roman de Tristan, ed. J. Bédier 
(Paris, 1902-5), I, 43 ff. 


Gabriel Harvey’s “Ciceronianus.’”’ With an In- 
troduction and Notes by Harotp S. WI:- 
son and an English translation by Cuar- 
ENCE A. Forbes. (“University of Nebraska 
Studies in the Humanities,’ No. 4.) Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 1945. Pp. vii+149. 


The lecture entitled Ciceronianus, delivered 
by Harvey at Cambridge in 1576, when he was 
Praelector in Rhetoric, does not rank with the 
major essays of this kind written on the Con- 
tinent during the Renaissance; yet it has its 
due place in the history—not yet completely 
worked out for England—of the kindred ques- 
tions, Ciceronianism and the doctrine of imita- 
tion. Latin eloquence flourished in the time of 
Elizabeth, the literary training was in Latin, 
style was a primary object of study, and the 
exemplar of prose style was “Tullie, whom,” 
says Ascham, a conservative of the period, 
“above all, I like and love the best.” 

The theme of Harvey’s oration is his renun- 
ciation of the influence exerted upon him by 
those Italian writers who represented a formal- 
istic and slavish imitation of Cicero. Whereas 
formerly Harvey, so narrow was his vision, had 
seen in Cicero only the externals of style and in 
the practice of imitation had indulged in the 
puerile habit of intruding Ciceronian tags at 
every opportunity, he had, through Sambuc’s 
Dialogues on Imitation, learned of Peter Ram- 
us’ works and, by reading these, had become a 
convert to the principle of “free” imitation. 
Now Cicero’s thought has become the main ob- 
ject of Harvey’s study, and he sees that he 
must join philosophy to eloquence and aim at 
the general culture which Cicero himself held 
as his goal. Erasmus, Sturm, and Freig con- 
tributed to this fuller and truer concept of 
Ciceronianism. Now in analyzing Cicero, 
Harvey will no longer restrict himself to label- 
ing figures of speech or make exclusive use of 
commonplace-books. As a Ramist, he is re- 
solved that dialectic (its provinces invention 
and disposition) shall come to the aid of gram- 
mar and of rhetoric (limited now to ornatus in 
style, and delivery), and so insure that the 
art of thinking is united to the art of speaking. 
Ramus and Talon, says Harvey, have done 
most for Ciceronian exegesis, eclipsing the con- 
tributions of those interpreters who have re- 
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vived the study of the Greek rhetoricians, 
Aristotle and Hermogenes, or of those who 
follow the Latin rhetoricians, Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, or of those who, like Turnébe, prescribe 
no special doctrine of rhetoric. ‘Cicero is to be 
imitated with utmost zeal above all the rest, 
but not exclusively, nor totally, nor always” 
(72. 5-6). 

Thus Harvey is far removed from such ex- 
tremists as Longueil, who was proud to read 
nothing but Cicero for five years. Yet, as in 
most of the Renaissance literature on imita- 
tion, even of the “revolt” against his worship- 
ers, Cicero continues alone to hold the primacy 
among the models, alone to hold “the crown, 
diadem, sceptre, and throne of eloquence” 
(48. 31-34). 

The oration has elegance, humor, and live- 
liness. To what degree is it “Ciceronian’”’? A 
more thorough study than is provided in Sec- 
tion VI of the Introduction would have been 
welcome. 

The editors, themselves using a traditional 
method of criticism, place this type of lecture 
in the class of deliberate oratory (14). But the 
eulogy of Cicero which it contains and the 
praise and censure of other writers, as well as 
certain aspects of display in Harvey’s own vir- 
tuosity, make the discourse as much epideictic 
as deliberative. 

The text of Ciceronianus is here republished 
for the first time since its original issue. The 
editors make several obvious corrections of 
misprints found in the original edition but 
keep the spellings of words like plaerisque, in- 
foelix, inditio, and coecus. (In the translation 
pronunciatum and ratiocinatio appear in the 
same sentence [67].) A few minor changes were 
made in the punctuation; likewise, no harm 
would have come from paragraphing the Latin 
text so as to conform to that of the translation. 

The translation is smooth and readable and 
maintains a reasonable standard of accuracy, 
except in a few passages dealing with rhetorical 
terms. For example, épyacia (40. 6) receives the 
vague rendering “art.” But epicheiremes are 
here under consideration, and the épyacia is 
their elaboratio through a comparison, exam- 
ple, contrast, or the like (see Hermogenes 


' Citations are given thus by page and line. 


De inv. 3 [Spengel, II, 212 ff.]). Again, de 
status qualitate (86. 24) does not mean “the 
state of circumstances.” Either translate as 
“the type of issue,” or, perhaps better, emend 
to de statu qualitatis, “the issue of quality” 
(zovdrns). That such terms present real diffi- 
culties to a translator is illustrated by the fig- 
ures traductio and translatio (86. 13). I would 
suggest “transplacement” rather than “trans- 
fer’ for traductio; and, since ‘‘metaphor’”’ is in 
the context excluded from representing trans- 
latio (Harvey is criticizing the employment of 
Greek terms), I should prefer “transference” to 
“translation’’; the ambiguity in “translation” 
is obvious. At 54. 4 traductio is rendered merely 
as “figure of speech,” without definite naming. 

Further suggestions: For optimis et orna- 
tissimis latinitatis auctoribus (50. 8), say: ‘“‘the 
best and most illustrious stylists” rather than 
“the best and most beautiful Latin authors.” 
Should not voculis pedibus (76. 18) be sepa- 
rated by a comma (see the Erratorum elenchus) 
and translated “particles and metrical feet’’ 
instead of “word-feet”? Ita me ames (84. 2) 
does not mean “I swear it as you love me,” but 
“as truly as I wish you to love me.” And, 
finally, Utinam non me Eloquentia desereret 
(58. 23) must, as it stands, refer to present 
time—not “TI hope that Eloquence will not for- 
sake me,”’ but ‘Would that Eloquence were 
not now forsaking me.” (Harvey’s mood is 
facetious.) One here naturally asks whether 
Cicero would have used non. 

The notes are adequate and helpful. Yet, 
instead of merely being referred to an author- 
ity, a reader might wish to learn directly about 
the Scales of Critolaus (52. 13), Porcius Latro 
(56. 23), Absyrtus (92. 25), and the distinc- 
tion between thesis and hypothesis (86. 24; the 
use of the definite article in the translation is 
odd). On Harvey’s coinage of the word politu- 
larum (64. 8), reference might have been made 
to H.C. Hart’s articles in Notes and Queries (9th 
ser., 1903), XI, 501-2 and XII, 161-62, 263-65, 
concerning Harvey’s fondness for neologisms in 
English. 52. 6 deserved a note explaining that 
the English word ‘emphasis’ is here used in its 
technical sense as ‘meaning conveyed by im- 
plication.” And the note to 86. 4, nec argumen- 
torum cellulas, nec argumentationum thesauros, 
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should have defined argumentum and argumen- 
tatio. Does Harvey here and generally use 
argumentum in its Ramist meaning—quod ad 
aliquid arguendum affectum est: quales sunt 
singulae rationes solae et per se consideratae? 

We hope that the editors will next repub- 
lish, and with equal success, the two lectures 
which comprise Harvey’s Rhetor. 


Harry Caplan 
Cornell University 


Milton and the Renaissance Ovid. By Davis P. 
Harpina. (‘University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature,” Vol. XXX, No. 
4.) Urbana, 1946. Pp. 105. $1.50. 


Dr. Harding’s principal aim is to throw 
some new light “fon Milton’s debt to Ovid by 
examining the Renaissance editions which 
Milton himself might have used’’; and, in order 
to make his task manageable, he confines his 
investigation “mainly to the Renaissance edi- 
tions of the Metamorphoses,”’ The first chapter, 
“The Christian Ovid,” gives a sketch of the al- 
legorical and Christianized interpretations of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, which 
had such English exponents as Golding and 
Sandys, and of the decline of that tradition be- 
fore rationalistic and Puritan hostility. The 
second chapter, “Ovid at St. Paul’s,”’ empha- 
sizes, with the aid of such witnesses as the 
schoolmasters Brinsley and Hoole, the great 
importance of the study and imitation of Ovid 
in the schools. Dr. Harding pauses to consider 
the date of Milton’s entering St. Paul’s School 
and, after scrutinizing curricular gradations 
and other data, proposes 1617 instead of the 
usual, though conjectural, 1620; this is not in 
itself improbable, though the evidence cannot 
in the nature of the case be conclusive. As for 
Ovid, Dr. Harding finds that the young Mil- 
ton went beyond pedagogical requirements and 
that his mastery of the corpus, including the 
amatory poems, was largely the result of pri- 
vate devotion. 

In his three following chapters the author 
takes up Milton’s Latin verse, Comus, and 
Paradise Lost. In the earlier Latin poems Mil- 
ton follows grammar-school methods, with his 


own special skill, in adapting and combining 
Ovidian phrases and epithets, sometimes, per- 
haps, with a hint or overtone from Renais- 
sance commentators. After 1629 he abandons 
Ovid’s erotic verse but continues to draw upon 
the Metamorphoses. In discussing the action of 
Comus, Dr. Harding favors a probable debt 
to Ovid, and possibly to Sandys, rather than 
to Spenser. The chapter on Paradise Lost takes 
up the Creation, Paradise, the Flood, and some 
smaller items, such as the stories of Typhon 
and Phaéthon, which may have contributed to 
Milton’s pictures of Satan and the sun. 

Dr. Harding has obviously studied Ovid’s 
Renaissance editors and commentators with 
minute care and alertness; and we may trust 
that such labor will not have to be gone 
through again, that he has found whatever 
there was to find. He has some interesting 
gleanings, but they are, not unnaturally, rather 
scanty. At times he goes beyond the limited 
area indicated in his title and Preface and con- 
cerns himself simply with Ovid and Milton, 
though such excursions do not amount to a 
full study of Milton’s use of the Metamor- 
phoses. Such a full study is highly desirable— 
and Dr. Harding promises one which will in- 
clude all Ovid’s works—but it is extremely 
difficult, as anyone knows who has delved into 
Renaissance mythology, to avoid the dangers 
of either an overwhelming multiplicity of 
sources or concentration upon a single one. In 
trying to disengage Ovid from Milton’s hetero- 
geneous materials, Dr. Harding may sometimes 
oversimplify. For instance, in Comus and in 
the enchanter himself, Ovid may be mixed 
with such other sources—to mention only re- 
cent studies—as the Italian works described by 
Miss G. L. Finney (SP, Vol. XX XVII [1940]) 
and Erycius Puteanus (R. H. Singleton, 
PMLA, Vol. LVIII [1943]) ; and the small item 
of haemony has been discussed by Messrs. E. 8. 
Le Comte and T. P. Harrison (PQ, Vols. 
XXII and XXIII [1942-43]). And, for Para- 
dise Lost, there are the complications opened 
up by Professor Starnes’s article on Milton and 
Renaissance dictionaries (University of Texas, 
“Studies in English,” 1948). 

In general, Dr. Harding collects and ana- 
lyzes a good deal of the Ovidian material re- 
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corded by Miltonic scholars and adds more or 
less significant details from his own study of 
Ovid and Renaissance commentators, so that 
he gives a consecutive and considerable, if not 
a complete, view of the nature and process of 
Milton’s borrowing from Ovid. Since Milton 
was not only steeped in the ancient classics 
but, as recent studies have tended to show, 
was apparently aware—like other learned po- 
ets—of Renaissance sources, there is room for 
reassessment of his classical lore. Dr. Harding, 
in focusing on Renaissance editors of Ovid, has 
taken that line; but one may hope that in his 
broader study he will find it possible not only 
to treat Ovid more fully but to set Ovidian 
material in a larger perspective. 


Dove.as Busu 
Harvard University 


Thessalische Mythologie. By Pauta Putuipp- 
son. Zurich: Rhein-Verlag, 1944. Pp. 195+ 

3 pls.+1 map. 

The author explains at the beginning that 
she does not propose to give a complete ac- 
count of Thessalian mythology, but “durch die 
Betrachtung jener thessalischen Gottheiten 
und ihrer Mythen, in denen Griechentum erst- 
malig die Welt geschaut und geformt hat, zu 
dieser urspriinglichen, griechischen Weltschau 
durchzudringen.” About 2000 B.c., in her opin- 
ion, the first speakers of an Indo-European 
language reached Thessaly from the northeast; 
and the myths and cults that existed in Thes- 
saly in the early centuries thereafter are the 
subject of her investigation. The sources for 
the study of these myths are relatively late, 
but the early origin of the myths is considered 
to be proved by the elements of pre-Greek- 
Aegean religion in them. There is little direct 
evidence on pre-Greek religion in Thessaly; 
but it is assumed that neolithic Thessaly, at 
about 2000 B.c., belonged to a linguistic and 
cultural unity with southern Greece, the Cy- 
clades, and Crete and hence that what is 
known of Minoan religion would generally 
hold true for Thessaly. This fundamental as- 
sumption is far from certain. The horse, which 
is prominent in many myths and decidedly not 
in Minoan religion, is reasonably regarded as a 


contribution of the invaders; but the proof 
that these myths with horses are very early is 
scarcely beyond question. 

A great quantity of mythological material 
is examined. The titles of the chapters give 
only a slight idea of its variety: (i) ‘‘Posidan, 
der Gatte der Erde”’; (ii) “Zeus Posidan’”’; (iii) 
“Die Géttin von Pherai’’; (iv) “Vergleich der 
Aufeinanderfolge der Kosmen in den Mythen 
und Kulten der Landschaften und in der The- 
ogonie des Hesiod”; (v) “Der Pelion und die 
géttliche Trias: Chiron, Peleus und Thetis’; 
(vi) ‘Der Kosmos des Okeanos.” Her central 
conclusion, so to speak, is presented in a table 
(pp. 109-10). In the first period Gaia, or Pheraia 
Hekate, was predominant, and her consort was 
Posidan. As “Individuationen”’ of these deities, 
Kronos, Hermes, Hades, Zeus, Demeter, Ar- 
temis, and Hera came into existence. In the 
second period Zeus was predominant, with 
Pheraia Hekate and Demeter as his consorts; 


and in the third Hera is his companion, with 


the whole Olympian host. Among numerous 
incidental conclusions is this: The references to 
centaurs in the first two books of the Jliad in- 
dicate that those books should be dated about 
750 B.c. (p. 146). 

Throughout the book there is much erudi- 
tion and ingenuity; geography receives care- 
ful attention, as might be expected from the 
author’s surname; etymology has a consider- 
able role, and several branches of archeology; 
and numerous ancient authors, besides those 
principally used, are quoted. There is an error, 
remarkable of its kind though unimportant for 
the subject, in the transcription of Theran in- 
scriptions: ?’s become @¢’s (p. 150). Hesychios’ 
remark on the goddess Pheraia is misunder- 
stood (p. 75): he means that some say that she 
is Hekate. A corrigenda slip contains only one 
entry, which changes “historisch-zeitlosen”’ 
into “historisch-zeitlichen”; from this the 
practiced reader could draw inferences about 
considerable parts of the book. In the recon- 
structed history of primitive Greek religion, 
which the author presents, there is certainly 
an element of conjecture, but there is much 
that is plausible; and surely the attempt to re- 
veal the long-forgotten childhood of the Greek, 
in one of its most important aspects, must kin- 
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dle the imagination and receive the respect of 
every classicist. 

F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Griechische Wortstudien. By REINHOLD StROM- 
BERG. (Géteborgs Kgl. Vetenskaps- och 
Vitterhets-Samhilles Handlingar,” VIte 
Féljden, Ser. A, Vol. II, No. 2.) Goteborg, 
1944. Pp. 119. Kr. 8.00. 

Studien zur Etymologie und Bildung der griechi- 
schen Fischnamen. By ReEtnHOLD STROM- 
BERG. (“Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift,” 
Vol. XLIX, No. 2.) Géteborg, 1943. Pp. 
165. Kr. 10.00. 


Strémberg has been intent upon the study 
of Greek names of plants and animals and the 
like for some ten years or more. In English, 
only Sir D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson has 
devoted more than a passing attention to these 
things. His glossary of Greek fish-names will 
be awaited with interest, as the complement to 
Strémberg, even as Strémberg is a complement 
to Thompson. The Wortstudien deals with 
names of animals, plants, parts of the body, 
and diseases. 

More than one classical scholar, to my 
knowledge, has had what they call in Scotland 
a “melting” for botany; and, for all I know, 
there may be some bornés disciples of Izaak 
Walton among them—victims of an atony that 
is too deep for me. But whoever will attempt 
to elucidate Greek scientific terminology must 
be something of a scientist. The comparative 
method is of little help, since the scientific vo- 
cabulary of Greek is largely Greek and grew 
up with the development of natural history as 
part of Greek philosophy; a remainder, not ob- 
viously Greek, consists almost entirely of 
philological conundrums. When the resources 
of Greek and of the analytical method are ex- 
hausted, most light is shed by semantic com- 
parisons from other languages (e.g., English, 
“lady bird,” neither bird nor lady; “proud 
flesh’’) or by folklore, which is rich in words for 
the things that Strémberg discusses. He has 
wisely turned to these sources of enlighten- 
ment: Liddell and Scott and Boisacq seem 
mere Mother Hubbard’s cupboards by com- 


parison, some places in the empty shelves of 
which these two monographs will help to fill. 
The wives of American professors of Greek 
should serve the “Tiernamen” and ‘Fisch- 
namen”’ to their husbands these meatless days 
(I write these lines in August, 1946), so that 
even our Hellenists, stumped by rampaé (Hadt.) 
or undoddvOn (Aristoph.) need no longer go 
empty away; after all, some Oxford don is said 
to have tried bluebottles once. 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Morphologie historique du grec. By P. Cuan- 
TRAINE. Paris: Klincksieck, 1945. Pp. ix+ 
442. 


A clear, concise, and complete account of 
the morphology of Greek, in the tradition of 
the French school. The dialects, inscriptions as 
well as literary texts, are well represented and 
also Hellenistic texts, down to the New Testa- 
ment; occasionally the modern Greek forms 
are cited. There are no novelties; if anything 
has actually been learned during the last twen- 
ty years, it finds no admission here. The facts 
are stated, but no explanations are offered. M. 
Chantraine may well be skeptical, shall we 
say, about the new explanations of 3 sg. -e 
(§ 346) or of peyas, pweyadou (§ 109); but a 
word of explanation about the accent of riyijs 
(§ 38) would not come amiss to the young. It 
is not solely a matter of phonology, knowledge 
of which M. Chantraine takes for granted. 
And, even if it were, I am daily more con- 
vinced that the study of historical grammar 
gains life when and only when the fences be- 
tween phonology and morphology and syntax 
are low, with plenty of gateways back and 
forth, and when the study of the language is 
kept linked intimately with the literature. A 
language is “one world,” or at least one body; 
the anatomy necessary for research and in- 
vestigation exhibits only a bleeding corpse or 
flat diagrams in the classroom, instead of the 
living body. If you must have anatomical 
charts, these are flawless—and lifeless. 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 


Harvard University 
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MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LATIN TRANSLA- 
TIONS AND COMMENTARIES 


Announcement is hereby made of a new 
co-operative research project to prepare 
annotated lists and guides for (1) medieval 
and Renaissance Latin translations from 


ancient Greek and (2) medieval and Renais- 


sance Latin commentaries on ancient Greek 
and Latin authors. 

The list of translations will survey Latin 
translations, produced from antiquity down to 
A.D. 1600, of Greek authors who wrote before 
A.D. 600. It will contain such information as 
the names of translators with short biographi- 
cal data; date, place, and circumstances 
under which individual translations were 
made; incipits and explicits; references to 
manuscripts and printed editions containing 
the translations; and recent scholarly litera- 
ture on individual translators. This list will 
therefore provide a guide to the literary and 
documentary evidence available for an evalua- 
tion of the survival, rediscovery, and recep- 
tion in the Latin West of ancient Greek writ- 
ings from antiquity through the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance to a.p. 1600. 

The list of commentaries will include in- 
formation similar to that for translations re- 
garding Latin commentaries, made from an- 
cient times through a.p. 1600, on authors of 
Greek and Latin antiquity who wrote before 
A.D. 600. It will, however, for the present at 


least, exclude commentaries on Aristotle; on 
medical, legal, and canonistic works; on the 
Bible; and on medieval Latin authors. The list- 
ing of commentaries, which represent a common 
but comparatively neglected branch of litera- 
ture, will supplement information contained in 
catalogues of old libraries and should provide « 
tangible proof for an appraisal of the use or 
lack of use made of ancient authors through 
the centuries before a.p. 1600. 

The project has been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Renaissance Studies of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies; by the Ameri- 
can Philological Association; and by the 
Mediaeval Academy of America. 

The following scholars are members of the 
editorial board: R. J. Clements (Harvard), 
M. E. Cosenza (Brooklyn College), J. Hutton 
(Cornell University), P. Kibre (Hunter Col- 
lege), P. O. Kristeller (Columbia), D. P. Lock- 
wood (Haverford), M. R. P. MeGuire (Catho- 
lic University of America), B. Marti (Bryn 
Mawr), R. V. Merrill (University of California, 
Los Angeles), E. M. Sanford (Sweet Briar), J.J. 
Savage (Fordham), J. R. Strayer (Princeton), 
A. Taylor (University of California, Berkeley), 
S. H. Thomson (University of Colorado), B. L. 
Ullman (University of North Carolina). 

Inquiries regarding the project may be 
directed to any editor in the above list. 








